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Whichever way you go, travelling Shaw Savill you 
have the choice of going via the Cape or via 
Panama, and the freedom of the ship is yours on 
the First Class or Tourist Class vessels. Or you can and “Round-the-World”’ as we 
go round the world in the Tourist Class ‘Southern 
Cross’ which makes four voyages each year visit- 
ing CAPETOWN, DURBAN, FREMANTLE, MELBOURNE, 
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The Dalai Lama Comes to India 


by VERRIER ELWIN 


All photographs, except three, by the author 


(Above) The mountains rising above the route taken by the Dalai Lama are covered half the year 
with snow, but in April when he made his journey only the highest peaks shine in candid majesty 


One of the most widely reported events of recent times was the Dalai Lama’s escape to India. His 
route through the Himalayas, however, was not revealed in newspaper despatches. Dr Elwin, who 
here describes a large part of it, was appointed in 1954 as Adviser on Tribal Affairs for the 
North-East Frontier Agency, having previously studied tribal life in India for twenty-two years 


On March 17 this year, the Dalai Lama 
escaped from Lhasa and made his way, in 
disguise and by devious paths, across the 
mountains to the friendly sanctuary of India. 
He crossed the frontier on March 31 at a 
place called Chutangmu and five days later 
reached India’s largest Buddhist monastery 
at Tawang, where he was welcomed by the 
three hundred resident Lamas and a vast 
crowd of Monpa tribesmen. He was tired, 
but he was at home, for the simple Buddhist 
tribesmen here, though they have little 
theology and less politics, are true followers of 
the faith that despises what the world values 
and values what the world despises. To them, 
as to the Dalai Lama himself, all created 
things are grief and pain and come to their 
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inevitable end, all forms are unreal. The 
great empires rise and fall, but the spiritual 
kingdom endures through exile, hardship and 
danger. 

The Dalai Lama’s story has been covered 
more thoroughly—there were some two hun- 
dred representatives of the world’s press wait- 
ing for him when he reached Tezpur in the 
Assam plains—than any other in recent 
times, but one portion of his journey has 
remained without pictorial illustration. This 
was his ““promenade”’ (as the older writers 
would have called it) across the high reaches 
of the North-East Frontier Agency (NEFA) 
on foot and pony from Tawang down to 
Bomdi La, whence he was able to travel by 
jeep on a wonderful new road descending 
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After crossing the Indian frontier 
at Chutangmu, the Dalai Lama made 
his first stay at the lamasery at 
(above) Tawang. Founded in the 
middle of the 17th century, it is the 
biggest in India and the home of over 
300 Monpa Lamas who received him 
with appropriate devotion and enthu- 
stasm. (Right) A dancer in the Taw- 
ang monastery. The monks keep a large 
stock of masks and gorgeously coloured 
dresses for use on festive occasions 
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On the way from Tawang to Fang, a 
distance of twelve miles, there are a 
number of small villages and at Lhau 
there is a large, vividly painted 
prayer-wheel which is worked by water. 
(Left) The stone edifice housing 
this 1s built across a stream which 
ensures the continual, if inaudible, 
repetition of the sacred words ““Om 
Mane Padme Om’ as the wheel turns. 
There are many such prayer-wheels, as 
well as grindstones worked in the 
same manner, in the Monpa villages. 
(Below) A Mane shrine near Jang, at 
which the Dalai Lama worshipped on 
his way from Tawang to the plains 


over 8000 feet to the railhead. It was prob- 
ably the easiest, certainly the most pleasant 
part of his long and arduous march, for it led 
him through splendid scenery and peaceful 
happy villages, among people devoted to his 
own ideals, and he himself spoke later of his 
gratitude to the Indian officers of NEFA who 
“spared no effort in making his stay and 
journey through this extremely well-adminis- 
tered part of India as comfortable as possible”’. 

The Tawang monastery has always had its 
links with the Dalai Lama. Its founder, the 
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Lama Mera, was a friend of the ‘Great 
Fifth’? and urged him to visit it. The Sixth 
Dalai Lama was born not far away and his 
footprint can still be seen and relics of his 
mother are preserved there. But never before 
has a Dalai Lama come in person to give his 
blessings to the place which is the spiritual 
heart of all this part of India. Standing on its 
mountain-guarded plateau, it is a centre of 
religion, learning and art. Young boys, under 
the tutorship of the more learned Lamas, 
study in its richly decorated library; in its 
fields, stables and kitchens they 
learn the vital lesson that the 
humblest service rightly done 
can lead a man along the path 
of the spirit; in the splendid 
temple which must always be 
illuminated by artificial light, 
they worship before the great 
images. There is a very old 
printing-press here, every page 
of its publications separately 
carved, and a sort of school of 
art: elaborate masks are carved 
and painted; wonderful dance- 
pantomimes are performed; 
gorgeous dresses are prepared. 

In the neighbouring villages 
the Monpas have developed 
an elaborate system of ter- 
racing and keep large numbers 
of cattle, including pure and 
cross-bred yaks, sheep and 
ponies. The word Tawang 
itself seems to mean “blessed 
with ponies”; everyone of im- 
portance rides on a pony, and 
the sturdy beasts are greatly in 
demand as pack-animals. 

From Tawang the Dalai 
Lama and his’ entourage 
travelled by a good, well- 
aligned bridle-path, which will 
soon be fit for jeep-traffic, to a 
little village called Jang, twelve 
miles away. Before him hun- 
dreds of bonfires of aromatic 
herbs were made to purify the 
air and at the half-dozen ham- 
lets through which he passed 
trumpets were blown, scarves 
were offered and refreshment 
provided by the crowds seeking 
his blessing. 

From Jang the Dalai Lama 
had to cross the formidable Se 


Char 


La pass, 14,500 feet high, which 
during the winter is deep in 
A. 7. Thornton 


From Jang the Dalai Lama and his entourage faced the hardest 
part of their journey down to the Indian plains. To reach 
the-next village, Sengedzong, they had to cross the wild and 
desolate Se La pass at about 14,500 feet. Near the summit 
are twin lakes, which are called “‘the Eyes of God” ; scenes 
like this fill the traveller with a sense of mystery and awe 
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At every halt bonfires of aromatic herbs were lit along the 
path by which the Dalai Lama travelled, and he was greeted 
by Monpa tribesmen, blowing trumpets and beating drums at 
the head of the enthusiastic crowds which sought his blessing 


(Above) At Sengedzong, eighteen miles 
from Jang and at an altitude of gooo 
feet, there is a Gompa or temple which 
was formerly the home of a greatly vener- 
ated monk, the Lama Rinpoche Khangur. 
This village will now be famous as one 
of the Dalai Lama’s halting-places. 
Many Monpas here are engaged in caring 
for sheep, yaks, cattle and ponies, and 
produce milk and butter of high quality. 
Nineteen miles from Sengedzong 1s the 
important village of Dirang Dzong in its 
beautiful valley. Lower in altitude by 
4000 feet and warmer, Dirang Dzong has 
(right) an ancient Dzong or fortress, 
a massive building with walls fwe feet 
thick, and a fine temple with many images 
of the Buddha, standing on a small hill. 
Leaving Dirang Dzong, the Dalai Lama 
travelled another eighteen miles, over a 
pass, to Bomdi La, the administrative 
centre of the Kameng Frontier Dwwision 


Photos 

(Above) The Dalai Lama was welcomed by Indian officials at Foothills, a military camp, before going 
on to Tezpur. Thence he went by train to Mussoorie, stopping on the way at (below) Siliguri, which 
has a large Tibetan population and many Buddhists. A crowd estimated at 10,000 assembled to greet him 
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The Dalai Lama, seated under a portrait of the Buddha, celebrated the Buddha’s 2503rd birthday 


on May 22, 1959, at the residence provided for him at Mussoorie. The leading Tibetan monks in his 
entourage sat on his left, his tutors on his right. He prayed that peace would return to Tibet 


snow, but in April is covered with many- 
coloured flowers and especially by masses of 
rhododendrons, while in some places the 
ground is almost carpeted with wild straw- 
berries. He passed the two sacred lakes, 
known as “‘the Eyes of God’’, the cairns and 
monoliths at the summit, and then descended 
over 5000 feet to Sengedzong, a pretty village 
surrounded by wild and desolate scenery, 
which is famous for its delicious milk, and 
where the people’s gentle, kindly life centres 
round the temple, which is small but of great 
sanctity. The fluttering flags, the gently turn- 
ing prayer-wheels worked by mountain 
streams, the little shrines along the way, create 
an atmosphere of serenity and contentment. 

The Dalai Lama then went on to Dirang 
Dzong, a long ride of nineteen miles, passing 
Nyakmadung, another centre of cattle-breed- 
ing, on the way. Dirang Dzong is compara- 
tively low, not more than 5000 feet above sea- 
level, and the Tawang monks regard it as 
unpleasantly warm. It lies in a beautiful 
well-watered valley and is dominated by its 
famous Dzong or fort, whose walls, five feet 
thick, were badly shaken by the earthquake 
of 1950. There are some fine temples here 
and Dirang Dzong is the centre of what is 
known in India as a “‘development block” 


under the Second Five-Year Plan. There is 
an administrative centre; agriculture is being 
improved; there is a school where education 
is closely linked with the life of the temples 
and the Lamas come to teach; there is a 
hospital which is attracting more and more 
patients every year. 

From Dirang Dzong the path follows the 
river to Rahung, a picturesque village on its 
own hill rising above the valley, and then 
climbs high to skirt the pass at 9600 feet above 
Bomdi La, the little town which is the 
administrative centre of the Kameng Frontier 
Division in which all these places lie. Here 
the Dalai Lama was greeted by high officials 
and thousands of tribal people—the shrewd 
businesslike Sherdukpens, the Hrussos or 


Akas, once unruly but now settled to a life of 


peaceful cultivation, the Buguns, formerly 
serfs but now inspired with a new freedom 
and dignity, the Dhammais of the north. 
They came in their finery and danced in 
honour of their famous visitor. After a few 
days’ rest, the Dalai Lama and his followers 
made their way in a cavalcade of jeeps, 
through the great forests which shelter 
Bomdi La from the plains, down to Tezpur, 
where the eyes and ears of the world awaited 
them. 
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African Water-Engineers- 


by ELSPETH HUXLEY 


All photographs # oF ae 
(Above) The valley of the Kerio River from its precipitous western wall, down which furrows 
constructed by primitive methods carry water to irrigate the Marakwet people’ fields far below 


Mrs Huxley has written several books on Kenya and her account of her childhood in that country 
with her parents who were pioneer settlers, The Flame Trees of Thika, was a best-seller this 


spring. 


The following article comprises extracts from a chapter in a new travel-book about Kenya 


on which she is now engaged and which 1s to be published next year by Messrs Chatto and Windus 


To reach the country of the Marakwet, who 
practise a remarkable and little-known system 
of irrigation, you must climb on to the Uasin 
Gishu plateau, cross its south-eastern edge 
and corkscrew by Land-Rover down a 3000- 
foot drop, or thereabouts, into the valley of 
the Kerio River, which flows in a wide, hot, 
arid cleft of the Rift Valley northwards into 
Lake Rudolf. Then you must follow a rough 
track through thick bush with the river on 
your right and, on your left, the steep face of 
the escarpment, which is the eastern flank of 
the Cherangani mountains. Jagged volcanic 
mountains loom in the distance, craggy 
ranges overshadow you near at hand, the 
bush hems you in, and every hundred yards 
or so your Land-Rover lurches and scrabbles 
its way across a steep-faced gully which, in the 
rains, carries a red foaming torrent ten or 
fifteen feet deep off the hills. Never have I 
seen worse erosion; the land is gashed as if by 
some cosmic cleaver, scraped bare, pounded 
into dust by the hooves of dwarf cattle and 
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greedy goats. There are piles of elephant- 
droppings on the track, but the creatures 
themselves stay during daylight hours by the 
river, where tsetse fly still keeps men and 
their herds at bay. 

The people live a strange life. All the 
villages, if one can call them that—little 
clusters of thatched huts made of withies, very 
primitive, just a skin to sleep on, a gourd for 
milk or gruel hung on a stick, three stones for 
cooking—these villages are perched on crags 


jutting out of precipices, the thorn-scrub val- 


ley far below their feet. Every morning down 
must come men and boys to herd livestock, 
women and girls to cultivate; every evening 
back they must clamber in the cool of the , 
day, men and boys unencumbered, women ~ 
bearing on their backs either heavy gourds 
of water or even heavier loads of grain in bags 
woven from bush fibre. They may have two 
thousand feet to climb every evening, at the 
end of a day’s work. The women’s muscles 
must be hard as steel springs. 


They live up there like sentinels on crags 
partly by tradition, to avoid Suk warriors, 
and partly to avoid malaria, which is bad 
below. 

We came once to a sheet of water trickling 
across the track and two men going ahead 
of it with hoes making little runnels for it to 
follow. Only the undergrowth had been 
cleared; trees and stumps had been left and 
the water poked and probed round them, 
spread out, and soaked in. Then came women 
with handfuls of millet which they cast about 
them and scratched in with hoes. This valley 
is like a hothouse, and on its scarred, abused 
surface is trapped the mineral fertility of the 
hills carried there by centuries of erosion. 
Within a week the millet will sprout, within 
four months the crop will be off; and then 
for three months the people will turn their 
harvest into beer and drink it. There is 
scarcely a fully sober man in the Kerio valley, 
it seems, until the millet beer is finished and 
a new crop under way. 

We stopped for lunch beside the Arror 
River where a school has started, and blue- 
shirted boys gazed at us in surprised little 


The mornings are tremendous, because the 
scale is so vast. The sky before sunrise is an 
immense cauldron of crimson and bands of 
pink stretch like mighty pennants from one 
horizon to the other. Resembling a popula- 
tion of gigantic monsters, the mountains 
crouch in every shade of blue and indigo. All 
is spread out as if fresh from creation, and 
yet immemorially old. Man has no part in it 
at all, he is invisible, nothing shows of him 
and his works. So it was, you feel, a million 
years ago and so it will be after another 
million. This scale, reducing man to insigni- 
ficance, frightens some people and stimulates 
others; it is of Africa’s essence, at once com- 
forting, because folly and misfortune cannot 
matter, and crushing, because no human 
effort can amount to more than a leaf floating 
in a stream. 

The sun came up like a great golden flood 
in reverse, falling instead of rising. First it 
illuminated the tops and bouldered sides of 
the hills above a dark violet plain, then it 
surged downwards into the valley, starting 
into sudden life every tree and bush and rock. 


Miles 


clusters. After a while they tired of this and - ¢ 335406080 
_) began to cavort and prance about the dusty over 6000 ft... 
"| clearing with odd leaps and gestures, as if 
| taking part in some queer modern ballet with 
| more improvisation than order. They were 
catching flying ants and eating them, wings 
and all. 

To the Marakwet, all birds are robbers. 
We passed a number of bird-scarers’ huts 
perched high on boulders, each roughly 
roofed with sticks and occupied by two or 
three children whose duty was now and 
then to shake gourds with pebbles in them, 
shout and throw stones. Others were herding 
goats under trees. Both these pleasing occu- 
| pations have died out in most parts, and will 
' do so here when schools come in. ‘Two 
« | initial by-products of education can be lighter 
‘ || crops, and even more soil erosion, because 
|| goats have to stay nearer to the villages. 

|} We started early from our camp on the 
‘|. Embolot River to reach the source of several 
* || irrigation furrows up among the crags and 
|| precipices. My companions were Sandy 

| Storrar, a forceful Scots farmer with prema- 
‘ || turely grey hair, an eye for a sheep, a quick 
and shrewd mind and a formidable store of 
enthusiasm for anything to do with the craft 
of farming, who directs agriculture in the 
Rift Valley, and Bill Spencer, the agricultural 
officer in charge of an area stretching from 
the 10,000-foot-high moorlands and forests 
of the Cherangani range, down to the 3000- 
foot bush-and-elephant Kerio banks. 


ays. 
Rectangle encloses 
area of upper map. 


A. J. Thornton 


The Marakwet use the water with less skill in the valley than has been required to bring it there. 


(Above) A shelter for bird-scarers, children whom education may soon remove from their traditional 
task. (Below) A cultivator hoeing shallow runnels to allow irrigation water to saturate the soil 


You could even watch it sweeping down a 
termite castle from tip to base. We climbed 
a spur which grew steeper until we had to 
pull ourselves up by hand, grasping tree-roots 
and tough-tendrilled plants. On a bluff we 
met a party of Marakwet coming down with 
springy, goat-like strides: women mostly, 
clasping hoes with handles not more than 
two feet long, dressed in beads, coils of wire 
and shukas: lengths of calico, stained brown 
with ochre, worn knotted on one shoulder 
and hanging loose to the knees. 

From the bluff we could see, far below in 
the bush, green patches of irregular shape and 
considerable size (perhaps eight hundred to 
a thousand acres) which were maize and 
millet, mixed, under irrigation. ‘The custom 
is to take two crops only and then let the land 
revert to bush. As the bush has merely been 
lopped off at ground level, it grows so quickly 
that in a few years no-one can tell where 
cultivation has been. 

We were climbing up the course of the 
Embolot River, which rushes down in a series 
of waterfalls and cascades to join the Kerio. 
Sandy Storrar, who has made a study of this 
irrigation, said that no rivers could be more 
difficult to tap for furrows, because they run 
in deep gorges and are hemmed in by sheer 
cliffs. A modern engineer would find the 
task of taking levels difficult (one can 
imagine, too, the high cost); the men who 
built these furrows had, presumably, no 
devices for taking levels, it was all done by 
eye, and cost nothing. That it could be done 
so successfully without any equipment or 
technical knowledge was, he thought, in its 
smaller way, almost as great a feat as the 
building of the pyramids. Elsewhere in 
Africa, of course, irrigation laid out by hand 
and eye is practised, notably among the 
Chagga on Mount Kilimanjaro, but nowhere 
else does water have to be conducted down 
such formidable precipices to reach its sphere 
of usefulness. 

Thirteen furrows spring from the Embolot 
at varying heights above the valley they 
serve. The water is conducted, in some cases, 
down three thousand feet or more. Three or 
four rivers are tapped, all tributaries of the 
Kerio. In all there are between 25 and 30 
furrows which irrigate about 3000 acres; the 
potential, even with existing furrows, is per- 
haps as much as 10,000 acres. Each furrow 
carries about 5/6 cusecs (cubic feet per 
second) and one cusec should irrigate forty 
acres. Our particular furrow deals with 
about 200 acres, on which 85 families live. 

“The engineering work required to bring 


the water down is magnificent,” Sandy 
Storrar said, “‘but the use made of it when it 
gets to the farmland is poor and primitive.” 
It is this that the agriculturalists are trying 
to improve. 

At last, panting like bellows, we reached 
the furrow. It was about three feet wide and 
made of mud and plaited withies. We 
climbed to its source half-way up a waterfall 
in thick bush. The water rushing down was 
clear as crystal. An elder opens the furrow 
by removing a small barricade of stones and 
twigs. When he wants to close it he jams the 
twigs, mud and stones back again as a plug. 
It is as simple as that. 

We followed our furrow down. The 
builders had made magnificently clever use 
of the natural waterways of the mountains; 
one could imagine them watching the run-off 
during a storm. In places the water dis- 
appears into a crevasse between two huge 
boulders, to reappear fifty feet lower down, 
a miniature waterfall that must be collected 
in a basin and directed on its way. 

In places, the builders took the water 
straight across (not down) a cliff-face. This 
is the most remarkable feat of all. Their only 
materials were the clay and sticks I have 
mentioned and strong poles made from 
brown olive-trees. They wedged these poles 
into the rock below and used them as struts 
to support the furrow, which they made from 
plaited branches, like an outsized thrush’s 
nest, and knitted into the rock. And so there 
was the water flowing right across the sheer 
face of the cliff with a drop of several hundred 
feet below it. Then on it went, tumbling 
about among the rocks, sometimes conducted 
down a slope by an old tree-trunk, doing 
unexpected things, making use of every 
natural channel, but keeping to its hand- 
made path for five or six miles, even up to 
ten miles in some cases, before flattening out 
into the hot valley and going to work. 

Of course the furrow sometimes breaks. 
Tradition lays down the response to every 
contingency. The kokwet is responsible for 
repairs. It is hard exactly to define a kokwet ; 
really it is a geographical unit, the territory 
of a collection of families, but the word is 
often used to denote a council of elders drawn 
from the kokwet area. 

Every morning, one or two elders from 
each kokwet fill their snuffhorns and clamber 
up the rocks to the particular furrow in their 
charge. They open or shut it, as the case 
may be, and mend any small faults they may 
find. 

Sometimes repairs beyond the elders’ 
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capacity have to be done. From time to 
time, for instance, the poles propping up the 
furrow need renewal. Then a party of young 
men goes up to the forest on the crest of the 
mountains to fell brown olives, trim them 
and bring them down. They return carrying 
the trunks on their shoulders with laughter 
and sor 

Then spe lions tie ropes of bark-twine 
i their waists and lower them over the 
g he furrow. Suspended from on top, 
with a precarious foothold on the slippery 
rock, they drive the poles into position and 

ut away those that have decayed. Mean- 
while, up come the girls and women with big 
ourds of beer, an ox is roasted, fires are lit, 
there is a great smell of roasting meat. After 
the operation comes the feast and then a 
dance for the young that lasts all night, while 
the elders sozzle over their warm, ripe beer 
and boast of their by gone Prowess. 


Tt still goes on, this traditional upkeep of 


the furrows, but it will not last much longer. 
We came to a breach where the withies had 
broken and a minor landslide occurred. Our 
elder on duty for the day, said: 

for the Government to come 


ide, a kokwet 
“We are w. aiting 
and mend it. 
“Why the Government? Won't the young 
men do it as they have always done?’ 


“They say that they are tired, and the 
Government has lorries and cement and can 
do it better.” 

And farther on a smaller breach had been 
healed by a sheet of corrugated iron. 

The young men are no longer isolated; 
they go up the hill to work on farms, they 
join the police and K.A.R., they have seen 
railways and cities. They know that Euro- 
peans have machines to do hard work for 
you, and they know also that in other places 
dams and pipelines, boreholes and irrigation 
schemes are being made by the Government. 
If it can be done for the Tugen and Nandi, 
why not for the Marakwet? Also they have 


been told that they must not cut down 
the brown olives, which are in the forest 
reserve. 


So the end has begun: and with that tradi- 
tional way of mending furrows will go the 
songs and laughter, the roasted oxen and 
all-night dances, the tests of skill and courage 
for the young men, and the girls’ praises. 
Progress will make them into clerks and store- 
keepers, messengers and teachers, contractors 
and pimps, houseboys and politicians, instead 
of masters of the rivers high above the plain 
on their splendid mountains; and perhaps 
one day the furrows will be all steel and 
concrete, machine-made. 


built by the Sirtkwa, a vanished race, conduct the water thousands of feet 
The ir builders used local materials only, but the Marakwet are now 
ern importations, such as corrugated iron to patch this hollow tree-trunk 
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Made of clay and plaited withies, the furrows are sometimes taken right across a cliff-face on 
supports of poles cut from the forest and renewed when necessary by working-parties of young men 


That evening the local chief, a plump, 
youngish man in a khaki uniform, and the 
local teacher, a leaner type in love with 
Progress, sat with us in our camp beside the 
Embolot, drank beer and talked of the history 
of the furrows and of the future of their 
land... Tradition has it that the Marakwet 
did not themselves build these furrows. A tall 
race called the Sirikwa came from the north, 
constructed the whole irrigation system and 
passed on. 

We said goodbye reluctantly next morning 
to our camp on the Embolot, under spreading 
acacia-trees, and drank our last orange pop 
in the village of Tot, consisting of three or 
four little shops beside the dusty track. A 
young married woman gazed at us, when we 
entered, so intently, as still as a startled 
gazelle, her eyes wide, her neck above its bead 
and brass coils quite stiff and erect, that 
Sandy Storrar asked if anything was wrong. 
The plump chief enquired in her own tongue, 
and translated. 

“There is nothing wrong: it is just that she 
has never seen a European.” 

Yet we were within ten or twelve hours’ 
drive of Nairobi and its frenetic politics, its 
drive-in cinemas and glittering car-parks and 
multi-storeyed banks, its one-man-one-vote. 


She bought ten cents’ worth of sugar and 
I asked if I could take her photograph. 

“No,” she said through the chief. ‘““That 
was not done when I was born, so why should 
it be done now ?” 

The question seemed hard to answer. 

We left the progressive teacher and coun- 
cillor looking disconsolate, but he may well 
take heart, for Progress is on the way. A 
tractor is coming shortly with a European to 
control it, to experiment in ridge-and-furrow 
cultivation which will make better use of 
water and so improve the irrigation. On the 
Arror River a health-centre built of cut stone 
is going up, financed by the African District 
Council. We met two lorries, loaded with 
cement and timber, bringing down supplies. 
Elephants have retreated to the bush by the 
river, tractors approach, we passed a bore- 
hole in the valley and a woman in a faded 
cotton dress. 

All floods start with a tiny trickle. Soon 
the Kerio valley will be inundated by the 
flood of Progress and the Marakwet as they 
have been, and just are now, will go. A new 
race is taking over: indeed we saw them in 
their blue shirts, dancing by the Arror River 
in pursuit of flying ants, but with their 
primers open under the trees. 
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Aerofilms 


The Wats 


by 


DON WHITE 


THE visitor reaching Bangkok by sea, on 
entering the mouth of the Menam, will find 
on the left bank the first of many wats. A 
white, slender, sharp-spired pagoda stands 
beside an impressive building with a glittering 
roof, its eaves sweeping up in receding, over- 
lapping tiers, with red and green tiles climb- 
ing to the gables, and decorated with fabulous 
dragons and angels and mythical beasts. 
Tiny bells hanging beneath the eaves tinkle 
in the breeze. 

Others who dare the long and tiring train- 
journey north from Singapore and Penang 
will find similar monasteries dotted along the 
railway-line; and, thirty-eight miles from 
the capital, will be able to see from their 
compartment window the largest pagoda in 
all Asia. Those arriving in Bangkok by air 
will be dazzled by a city of golden roofs and 
flashing spires beneath them. 

My first visit to Bangkok, coincided with 
the celebration of the 2500th anniversary 
of the entry of Buddha into Nirvana. 
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Thousands of saffron-robed monks and 
white-clad nuns, together with crowds of 
men, women and children from the outlying 
countryside, had swollen the population of 
the city, giving it a carnival air. The brown, 
handsome, easy-going Thais jostled each 
other on the pavements and spilled onto the 
roadways as they all made for a common 
destination, the Royal Wat, where young 
King Bhumipol and his Queen were to 
attend the first vestment-changing ceremony 
of the Emerald Buddha for the new year. 
The Wat Phra Keo (Monastery of the 
Emerald Buddha), is possibly the most 
famous and the most beautiful of all the wats 
of Thailand, and is opened to visitors only 
one day a week. Enthroned beneath a golden. 


canopy within the Royal temple is the most* 


revered image of Buddha in the whole of 
Thailand. This is the Emerald Buddha. It is 
not emerald at all, as is supposed, but is 
carved from a single piece of flawless, 
translucent jasper. It stands about two feet 
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(Above) Bangkok contains 380 wats—or monasteries—which play a decisive part in the life o 
the That people. The wat is also hospital, community-centre, school, amusement-park and hotel. 


(Below) Every That boy is expected to don a saffron robe and do three months’ service in a wat 


(Opposite) Twenty-six-year-old Phra Wisat is one of many novices who, at the end of the three-month 
term of monastery service, decide to make it their lifetime vocation. The novices’ day begins at 
four o-clock and is spent begging for food, praying and assisting monks with religious ceremonies. 
(Above) A young Thar clerk scrutinizes a statue of a kin norn, a mythical creature, half-beast, 
half-goddess, on the steps of the bot (convocation hall) of the Wat Phra Keo, the most richly 
adorned of all the Siamese wats, which 1s situated in one corner of the palace quarter of Bangkok 


(Above) An image of Buddha—this one was brought from China many centuries ago—in the grounds 
the Wat Phra Keo. Such images are to be found in the precincts of the majority of That monasteries. 


(Below) A Buddhist family offers its prayers and alms on the birthday of King Bhumipol Aduldec 
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high and is dressed in fine gold raiment, 
studded with jewels. Its vestments are 
changed three times a year, different gar- 
ments being worn during the hot, cold and 
rainy seasons. ‘These ceremonies are so holy 
and important a religious and state event 
that the King himself officiates. 

The statue is of tremendous antiquity and 
was probably carved by a Greek in north- 
western India, the stone itself coming from 
the Caucasus. From India it travelled to 
Ceylon and Burma. Eventually it reached 
Chiengrai and thence Lampang and from 
there, in the 15th century, was moved to 
Chiengmai. Through the years it worked its 
way from temple to temple until King Rama 
I brought it to Bangkok and had the Wat 
Phra Keo built to house the precious image. 

All that remained of my first visit, how- 
ever, was a confused memory of more beauty 
than I had ever seen before—beauty that 
would need a week, a month or a year to 
study, rather than the few days I then had at 
my disposal. 

I returned to Bangkok in December, 1958, 
this time prepared for what I was going to see, 
having soaked my mind in Thai literature, 
history and travel-guides. Again I made my 
way to the Wat Phra Keo and the marvellous 
chapel of the Emerald Buddha, but this time 
for the celebrations of King Bhumipol’s 
birthday on December 5. A carpet led 
through the monastery grounds to the steps of 
the chapel where the King’s private orchestra 
waited to greet him. ‘This consisted of a 
selection of unusual instruments, dominated 
by several ranad eks, xylophone-like instru- 
ments made of bamboo, and sounding like 
the marimbas of Central America. 

Although the most beautiful, the Emerald 
Buddha is only one of many wats in Bangkok. 
Indeed, it is hardly possible to turn a corner 
without encountering one of these magnifi- 
cent buildings. There are about 380 in 
Bangkok itself and more than 18,000 through- 
out the whole of Thailand. 

The reason for this generous abundance of 
monasteries is simple. Apart from their 
spiritual value to the fervent Buddhist, in 
earlier times they played—and to a lesser 
degree today, still play—a decisive part in the 
social and economic life of the ordinary Thai. 
His wat is more than a place of worship, it 
is also his hospital, his club, his school, 
amusement-park, fair-ground, sports-ground, 
his centre of economic and artistic develop- 
ment—and his hotel. 

Today many Thai children still rely upon 
their local wat for their education, especially 
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in the remoter provinces. And any Thai—or 
anybody at all, for that matter—can call ata 
monastery at any time for medical aid or 
shelter for the night, free of charge. 

Like the English village church, attendance 
at the wat on days of religious congregation 
is a social outing as well as a spiritual 
communion. In the very old days when young 
girls were never allowed outside their homes 
except for their weekly visit to the wat, it was 
the only opportunity they had to meet anyone 
of the opposite sex, and thus the temples also 
became sites of romance! 

Nearly all the arts and culture of Thailand 
were born and nourished in monasteries. 
The oldest example of Thai art is itself an 
image of Buddha, and architecture, painting, 
frescoing and sculpture have all been deve- 
loped in connection with Buddhism. Archi- 
tectural work and design reached their 
highest level in the execution of pagodas and 
wats. Paintings were executed exclusively on 
monastery walls and galleries. Even music 
and dancing were reserved for religious 
festivals held in the wats. 

The wat has always commanded the best 
that the community could offer. While 
ordinary houses were built by the family from 
bamboo or wood taken from the forest, the 
temple was of brick. While their roofs were 
made of leaves, the monastery had a graceful 
roof of glazed tiles in glittering colours. 

For entertainment in the villages the 
people have various festivals and pilgrimages 
which feature boat-races, tug-of-war con- 
tests and other feats of strength and skill. 
During the festivals, theatres are erected in 
the monastery grounds and people watch 
the shadow-show—the Thai equivalent to 
Punch and Judy—telling the story of the 
Ramayana. 

The monks themselves were formerly indis- 
pensable to their people on all occasions from 
birth to death: the benediction of a new-born 
child, marriages, birthdays, taking residence 
in a new house, thanksgiving, cremation—all 
were attended with ceremonies requiring at 
least six monks or priests. The last wish of a 
dying man is still to see and hear the monks 
praying before he passes on and his earnest 
wish is to meet those monks in the next world. 
The severest imprecation that can be called 
down upon a Thai is that he may be reborn 
where there are no monks at all. 

While wandering around the Wat Phra 
Keo after the departure of the King and 
Queen, on my second visit, I was approached 
by a young Thai who introduced himself as 
Visith Shawtrakool. Later he told me that he 
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The people of Thailand use the wats as places of recreation : 
these two young Buddhist boys have discovered that a plank 
of wood and an old tomb can make a perfect ping-pong table 


worked for a firm of opticians as a clerk. 
Visith proved to be a very helpful companion, 
and offered to show me around Bangkok if I 
would allow him to practise his English on me. 

“Come, ” he gestured, “‘I take you on the 
water.’ 

I followed. We walked ‘through several 
narrow streets and presently found ourselves 
on the banks of a canal. Visith hailed a 
sampan and we clambered aboard. 

“This (is the Klong Bang Luang,” he 
explained, ‘“‘one of the biggest canals in 
Bangkok. See’’, he pointed out, “how the 
wats are situated at regular intervals every 
five hundred yards along the canals.” 

It was a fact. In some places the monaster- 
ies stood side by side, and in other places 
they faced each other. Visith was able to 
answer a lot of my questions about the wats. 
Up to the present time, it seemed, the 
monasteries had enjoyed many privileges. 
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The land on which they are 
situated is not taxable, and all 
monks and novices are exempt 
from direct taxes and—under 
certain conditions—from mili- 
tary service. 

“What exactly constitutes a 
monastery?” I asked. 

He took a deep breath before 
he began to answer, drawing 
upon his whole English voca- 
bulary to make me understand. 

Each wat in general, he told 
me, consists of three main 
buildings, four lesser ones— 
and a tree. 

The main buildings are the 
viharn (temple) which is sup- 
posed to be the residence of 
the Lord Buddha, and the bot 
(convocation hall). As a rule 
these two buildings stand side 
by side and are usually of the 
same size, style and decora- 
tion. With few exceptions, the 
viharn and bot are twin build- 
ings and I was unable to 
notice any difference at all 
until Visith pointed out that 
the bot was surrounded by 
boundary-stones. These are 
quite indispensable, since 
Buddhist law requires that 
all resolutions concerning im- 
portant sacred transactions 
must be carried by a unani- 
mous vote of all the monks 
assembled within the boun- 
dary. 

The chedi (pagoda) is supposed to contain 
various relics of Buddha. There are often 
many pagodas in each monastery, but the 
principal one is always situated to the east of 
the bot and viharn. To the visitor this pagoda 
—high, slender and exotic—is perhaps the 
most striking building of any monastery. I 
was interested to discover that the sharp 
spire is an abstract imitation of the standing 
Buddha. The habitable pagodas are char- 
acterized by the gables which are particularly 
distinctive in that the roof slopes down to the 
eaves and then rises again in an almost 
triangular shape. This again is an abstract 
form, of the sitting Buddha. No matter how 
rich or poor a monastery, it must have 
these gables. 

The remaining buildings are the kutt or 
cells of the monks and novices; and the salas, 
meeting-places for the laymen who come to 
the monasteries to offer alms of food to the 
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monks, for hearing sermons and for perform- 
ing various kinds of rites. 

The ho trai is a library of sacred books 
which contains all of what are believed to be 
the teachings of the Lord Buddha. The last of 
the seven buildings is the ho ragat, or belfry. 
The bell is rung three times a day: at four in 
the morning to wake the monks; at six in the 
evening to indicate the sunset, after which 
time neither the monks nor the novices are 
allowed to go out of the wats without special 
permission from the abbot; and again at 
eight to announce the time for meditation 
and prayer. 

The tree, Visith informed me, is an 
essential of every wat, small or large—a 
bodm tree. This is the tree under which 
Gautama Buddha first obtained enlighten- 
ment twenty-five centuries ago. 
The original tree still flour- 
ishes at Buddh Gaya in north- 
ern India. Its seeds and 
branches were distributed to 
all countries where Buddhism 
prevails. Many bodhi trees 
in Thai wats are claimed to 
be directly descended from 
that at Buddh Gaya, beneath 
the branches of which Gau- 
tama sat for forty-nine days 
before winning through to 
enlightenment. 

All this time we had paddled 
lazily along the canal. Hun- 
dreds of little boats plied in 
both directions, some trans- 
porting goods, others ferrying 
passengers or people out for 
pleasure. Some sampans were 
fitted out as shops from which 
all sorts of goods could be 
purchased. 

““Let’s have tea, yes?” cried 
Visith. He signalled a sam- 
pan, which was paddled along- 
side our own and, both craft 
still moving, we were served 
tea and rice. 

We returned to where we 
had first hired our sampan; 
and after arranging to meet 
my young guide the next day, 
I went off to see some Thai 
dancing. 

I was a little late for my 
appointment next day, mainly 
because I had lost my way. 
Visith was impatiently kicking 
his heels. “I thought you not 


come,” he said, his normally happy face 
creased in a frown. 

“I thought you were not coming,” I 
corrected him. 

“Yes,” he acknowledged. “I thought you 
not come. I take you to see my friend.” 
And Visith led me off to the Wat Phra 
Chetuphon. This wat—usually known as 
the Wat Po—is one of the largest in Thailand 
and is named from an ancient temple that 
once stood on the same site, Wat Potharam. 
It was one of the many buildings begun by 
King Rama I when he moved the capital 
from Ayudhya to Bangkok in 1772. Every- 
where one looks are stone images of dragons, 
lions and demons. I was disillusioned when 
Visith told me that they had been brought 
from China—as ballast in the holds of ships 


Merchants pay no rent for their stalls in monastery grounds 


trading with Thailand! ‘ 

The Wat Po is one of the most typical of 
Thai monasteries and is perhaps even better 
known to visitors than the Royal chapel. 
It is certainly the most interesting of them 
all. Its main claim to fame is a colossal 
statue of the reclining Buddha, 165 feet long 
and 45 feet high, the whole being covered 
with gold leaf. Buddha is represented as 
lying on his right side, supporting his head 
with his right hand while the left arm rests 
along the body. This is said to represent 
Buddha entering Nirvana (which he did in 
543 B.C.). 

A curious group of frescos in the Wat Po 
portrayed, most graphically, a selection of 
aches and pains with directions for their 
cure. In two of the rooms to the left of the 
courtyard was a veritable textbook of anatomy 
engraved on the cornices. Rows of skeletons 
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had arrows pointing to various parts of the 
body. ‘With these diagrams’, said Visith, 
“the monks used to teach their pupils the art 
of medicine, for this was one of the first 
medical schools in Thailand.” 

The central temple and convocation hall 
were surrounded by galleries of Buddhas, 
and small chapels and salas containing other 
images of Buddha. A study of these statues 
greatly helped my comprehension of the 
meanings of the various positions in which 
Buddhas are found around the country. 
A standing Buddha with his right hand up 
and index finger bent forward shows him in 
the attitude of teaching. To invoke victory, 
Buddha sits with one leg crossed above the 
other, right hand raised, fingers curled for- 
wards. The most common has Buddha 
sitting with left forearm and upturned hand 
resting on his crossed legs, his other hand 
lying over his right knee. This is the attitude 
of subduing Mora, the Prince of Darkness. 

It was in the gallery of sitting Buddhas 
that Visith introduced me to his friend. 
I was startled for a moment, as the young 
man in saffron robes and sandals, his head 
shaved close, who had been introduced to 
me as Phra Archap Warsgasatt, extended his 
hand and said ‘‘How do you do?” in a soft, 
musical voice. 

Archap (‘‘Phra’’ is a title meaning monk) 
told me that he was from Makransritam 
Province in southern Thailand. The two 
boys had become close friends when they 
had both entered the monastery for their 
voluntary three months’ service to Buddha. 
Visith had stayed for three months, but 
Archap had decided to become a monk. 

After a certain amount of polite conversa- 
tion and answering hundreds of questions 
about England, I managed to pose a few. 

“What do the novices learn when they 
enter the wats?” 

In reply, Archap asked a question of his 
own. “‘Do you know Buddhism?” 

“A little,’ I replied. 

“According to tradition,” Archap began 
quietly, “Buddhism was brought to northern 
Thailand at Lamphun near Chiengmai 
where it was propagated by a famous 
Princess named Cham Thevi. This was 
during the 7th century after your Christ. 
But the type of Buddhism imported at that 
time was called Mon, and it was not until 
the 14th and 15th centuries that Buddhism 
as it is practised in Thailand today was 
brought here—from Ceylon. Many of our 
wats were built by the Burmese at that time 
and later, when they occupied our land. 
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“History tells of a Mon abbot who went 
to Ceylon and entered the priesthood. He 
returned to Thailand with a thorough educa- 
tion in that form of Buddhism known as 
Hinayana, or the smaller vehicle, which 
holds that Buddhahood can only be attained 
by strict observance of Buddha’s Rules of 
Discipline. The abbot’s fame spread so 
that the ruler of Chiengmai invited him 
to teach there and his doctrine spread 
rapidly. Eventually the whole nation became 
imbued with Hinayana Buddhist ideas, prac- 
tised the same ceremonies and supported 
the monkhood, which they still do today.” 

Archap held forward a small linen bag 
like a housewife’s shopping-bag. Inside were 
his begging-bowl, a handkerchief, a small 
purse and a packet of cigarettes! 

“We have to live on kan nimon, gifts of 
food, or from invitations to render religious 
service at weddings, funerals or other cere- 
monies. A pious family does not eat from 
the rice-pot until this gift has been made. 

“The whole point of Buddhism is explained 
by the Four Noble Truths,’ Archap con- 
tinued, “‘which are the first things taught to 
the novice: that all life is suffering; life is the 
result of desire; the cessation of desire ends life 
and ends suffering; and the cessation of desire 
is attained by following the Eightfold Path.” 

“Well, what is the Eightfold Path?” 
I asked. 

Archap laughed. ““This path is known as 
the middle way between extremes of living, 
a sort of moderation. It is right belief, clear 
apprehension and acceptance of the Four 
Noble Truths; right aspiration, sentiments 
of compassion and brotherhood; right speech, 
correct recitation of Buddha’s teaching and 
avoidance of sins of speech; right actions, 
keeping the moral law and avoiding the sins 
of the body; right livelihood, not gaining 
money by harmful means; right efforts, 
mental effort to progress in knowledge; right 
mindfulness, alertness of mind for teaching; 
and right contemplation, serene calmness 
due to meditation. 

“On top of these,” he added before I 
could comment, “there are ten moral pre- 
cepts which everyone must keep. Do not 
destroy life. Do not commit adultery. Do 
not defraud. Do not deceive. Do not take 
intoxicants. Do not eat solid food after 
noon. Do not dance, sing or attend plays. 
Do not use ornaments, perfumes or oils. 
That one is mainly for the nuns,”’ he said, 
“and the last two are for novices. Do not 
accept gold or silver and do not sleep on a 
high bed.” (This one intrigued me and I 


could obtain no explanation.) 

“But the monks must observe more than 
two hundred other precepts, arranged accord- 
ing to importance,” he concluded. 

I asked if Thai Buddhism were the same 
as Chinese and Japanese Buddhism. It was 
Visith who answered, rather scornfully, that 
the Sino-Korean-Japanese branch of Budd- 
hism was nothing but a mixture of magic and 
multiple gods. In those countries the inter- 
pretation known as Mahayana, or the ex- 
panded vehicle, is followed, its votaries 
maintaining that Buddhahood is inherent in 
man, who only needs to develop it. There is 
a consequent tendency for it to become inter- 
woven with older indigenous beliefs. 

Statistically, Buddhism in Thailand shows 
very little fluctuation from year to year. 
There has, however, been a substantial in- 
crease in the number of monasteries. From 
1937 to 1957, about 600 were added to the 
previous number, making a total of 18,006— 
about one monastery to every 1250 people. 

Before I left Thailand, Visith invited me 
to dinner at his home to meet his parents. 
After the meal, we discussed the decline of 
the influence of the wats on the Thai way of 
life. 

“Since the turn of the century,’ Visith’s 
father told me, “Thai religion has had to 
adjust itself to a changing world. Foreign 
trade, international relations and Christian 
missions have all brought about a rethinking 
of the Thai way of life. 

“Especially the Christian missions. They 
spread to every corner of Thailand and 
called for a reappraisal of many fundamental 
matters. Medicine was_ revolutionized— 
surgery had been unknown—and the value 
of magic charms was discounted. Classes in 
geography, science and history opened up a 
totally new world. What could one think 
of the Buddhist heavens after looking through 
a telescope at the astronomer’s heaven? And 
with the new constitution, Buddhism was no 
longer compulsory for anyone in the country 
except the King, who must be the ‘upholder 
of the faith’.”’ 

But Mr Shawtrakool ended on a happier 
note. He puffed at a strong, brown cigarette. 

“TI remember when I was his age,” he 
said, nodding toward Visith. ‘“‘Then the 
wats were packed with people—mostly 
women. Buddhism is only voluntary now, 
but when I went to the wat last week I 
found everything just the same. The place 
was crowded with people, mostly women. 
I don’t think Buddhism or the wats are 
losing ground...” 
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Burns and the New Farming 


by THOMAS CRAWFORD 


In this bicentenary of the poet’s birth a vast amount has been written about the Burns Country. 
Mr Crawford takes a fresh look at agriculture in the Scottish Lowlands and at the poet’s place 
in it, during a period of unprecedented economic and social change. His book Burns: A Study 
of the Poems and Songs ts to be published later in the present year by Messrs Oliver and Boyd 


Two hundred years ago a drastic reversal of 
human behaviour took place in Scotland. 
Miss I. F. Grant, the economic historian, sees 
1750-1800 as the crucial years; and she likens 
what happened then to “one of those muta- 
tions by which a species develops new 
characteristics’. 

Before 1750 the Lowland Scot—and 
especially the countryman—was all too often 
dirty, hungry, lethargic and disease-ridden; 
after 1800, he was energetic, purposeful, and 
(on the surface at least) unimaginative—the 
“canny”, heroic calculator of late 19th- 
century fiction, like Kipling’s McAndrew or 
Conrad’s MacWhirr. 

Of course, all this is a gross oversimplifica- 
tion. There are improvident Scots, senti- 
mental Scots, romantic Scots, and even 
(occasionally) mystical Scots; and often these 
qualities coexist in the same mind. But the 
fact remains that the balance of the national 
character has changed; and that, since 1800, 
it has been tipped in the direction of ration- 
ality and self-control. 

In Ayrshire, the transition from one way of 
life to another can be assigned to the two 
decades 1770-90 which, as a recent local his- 
torian, Dr John Strawhorn, has demonstrated, 
were the years of the greatest rate of change 


in the countryside. 

These two decades were Ayrshire’s Iron 
Age. During the first of them, Robert 
Burns’s personality was formed; during the 
second, he wrote his finest poetry. 

The old method of farming, where a 
tenant’s holding was divided into strips or 
“rigs’’, scattered among his neighbours’, gave 
place to a system of compact farms—enclosed, 
drained, limed, manured, and cultivated by 
means of the latest agricultural techniques. 
The class of cotters, who eked out the produce 
of their plots by labouring for wages, was on 
the way out; and so, too, were the smaller and 
less efficient tenant-farmers themselves. These 
either emigrated to places like Jamaica (as 
Burns himself at one time thought of doing) ; 
became agricultural labourers pure and 
simple; or else, as a result either of some sud- 
den windfall or of their own superhuman 
efforts, made one of the new farms pay. 

The Burnses really belonged to this last 
group; for it was the profits of the Kilmar- 
nock and Edinburgh editions of his poems 
that enabled Gilbert and the rest of the family 
to remain at Mossgiel, and provided the 
capital for Robert’s stocking of Ellisland. As 
Dr Strawhorn has pointed out, Burns farmed 
Ellisland efficiently, and there is little doubt 
that had he kept it on, and had he remained 
in good health, he would have made it pay. 

Apart altogether from their literary quali- 
ties, Burns’s poems are of great interest be- 
cause they document “‘the Great Change” in 
farming. Thus there are many works which 
describe the external features of the old agri- 
cultural system, often by the mention of a 
single significant detail, as in that lovely song, 
Corn Rigs: 


Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, 
An’ corn rigs are bonie: 

I'll ne’er forget that happy night, 
Amang the rigs wi’ Annie. 


The “rigs” are the cultivated ridges or 
strips of the unenclosed “‘in-field”’ of the old 
Scottish agricultural system; the in-field 
varied from six to sixteen acres or more, 
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The cottage at Alloway in Ayrshire where Robert Burns was born in January 1759. Built of clay by 
his father, it suffered storm-damage soon after the poet’s birth but has survived the centuries 


depending on the size of the farm. Beyond 
the in-field was the ‘“‘out-field”’, which Fullar- 
ton’s Board of Agriculture Report on Ayrshire 
for 1793 described as once having been “‘in a 
state of absolute reprobation. No dung was 
ever spread on any part of it . The land 
over-run with weeds and rushes, gathered into 
very high serpentine ridges, interrupted with 
large baulks .. .” 

The “lea-rig’” of another famous song 
might thus have been a serpentine ridge on 
the out-field, given over to meadow; or else a 
strip of the in-field gone to grass, as was the 
custom in every fourth or fifth year. 

Between the rigs were the balks (or 
“bawks’’)—strips of unploughed land which 
at one time often marked the boundaries 
between neighbours’ holdings; and it is to one 
of these (probably remaining undisturbed as 
a field-path in one of the new, consolidated 
fields) that Burns refers when he writes 


A rose-bud, by my early walk 

Adown a corn-incloséd bawk, 

Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 
All on a dewy morning. 


At the beginning of the 18th century, the 
cultivators lived at the centre of the in-field in 
a group of cottages, each with its own little 
vegetable garden or “‘kailyard’’, the whole 
group being sometimes known as a “‘ferm- 


toun’’. It is probably such a ferm-toun (per- 
haps even a single cottage) that appears in 


Tl ay ca’ in by yon toun, 

And by yon garden green again, 
Tll ay ca’ in by yon toun, 

And see my bonie Jean again! 


That fine narrative-descriptive poem 
Halloween is steeped in the atmosphere of the 
old Ayrshire countryside. Burns’s lads and 
lasses are, I think, gathered in a house on one 
of the new farms; if so, they still manage to 
keep up the old customs, for most of their 
antics could also have taken place at a similar 
gathering on a ferm-toun. 

First, they all, go out into the kailyard 
where, with eyes shut, each must pull a cole- 
wort plant: as Burns himself explains, ‘‘its 
being big or little, straight or crooked, i 
prophetic of the size and shape of the grand 
object of all their spells—the husband or 
wife.” 

Nearby is a stack of corn (oats) which—as 
so often in Scotland—has had to be erected 
when the grain is wet. In it the stack-builder 
has made “‘by means of old timber... a large 
apartment . . . with an opening in the side 
which is fairest exposed to the wind: this he 
calls a ‘fause-house’”’ (R.B.). One of the 
lasses, Nelly, almost loses her ‘‘tap-pickle”’ 
(lit., grain at the top of the stalk) when cud- 
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dling in the “‘fause-house . . . that night’’. 

One of the company is a grandmother who 
can certainly remember the days of unim- 
proved farming. She breaks into a tedious 
reminiscence about things that happened the 
year before the Battle of Sheriffmuir (Novem- 
ber 1715)—a year which must have seen one 
of the crises of subsistence agriculture, when 
a bad harvest often meant near-famine con- 
ditions. 


The simmer had been cauld and wat, 
An’ stuff was unco green... 


Her tale concerns “‘our stibble-rig”’, i.e. the 
chief harvester, who would lead the others in 
cutting the oats with hooks—just as in the 
famous mowing scenes of Tolstoy’s Anna 
Karenina, where, however, scythes were used. 
Burns’s “‘stibble-rig”’ took part in the super- 
stitious sowing of hemp-seed at Halloween— 
a reminder that in the old economy each 
farm had its own little plot of hemp, which, 
when reaped and processed, was used for 
making meal-sacks and packsheet. 

The custom Burns refers to was to “repeat, 
now and then—‘Hemp-seed I saw (sow) thee, 
hemp-seed I saw thee; and him (or her) that 
is to be my true love, come after me and pou 
(pull) thee.’ Look over your left shoulder, and 
you will see the appearance of the person 
invoked, in the attitude of pulling hemp.” 
(R.B.) 

The barn in Halloween is a fairly substantial 
one with two doors, as we Jearn from the 
poet’s own gloss; but there is only one sow, 
rejoicing in the onomatopoeic name of 
“Grumphie’’, who seems free to wander about 
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the stackyard, thus suggesting that 
the farm is unenclosed. The 
corn-stacks are ‘“‘timmer-propt for 
thrawin”’ (i.e., against bending), 
just as they are today; but the 
only prop mentioned is by no 
means as straight as an arrow—it 
is a twisted ‘‘auld moss-oak’’, 

The landscape around this little 
farming community was almost 
certainly not as well-wooded as is 
the Ayrshire countryside today; 
but beyond the pasture were 
woods of low trees known as 
“‘shaws’’, and on the steep banks 
of the local “burn” there grew a 
“spreading hazel’’. Young cows 
were sent to graze in the open on 
the bracken-clad moorland hills 
—yet another indication that the 
land was unenclosed. 

Many of Burns’s songs, especial- 
ly those incorporating traditional material, 
reflect the agricultural system of fifty years 
before, rather than the one he was himself 
familiar with. Thus two of the most beautiful 
lines in The Lea-Rig reflect a time when 
ploughing was done by oxen: 


And owsen frae the furrow’d field 
Return sae dowf and weary, O... 


[dowf: dull] 


But in The Auld Farmer’s New-Year Morning 
Salutation to his Auld Mare, Maggie we are 
presented with a man, old in 1786, who seems 
to have ploughed with a horse-team all his 
life; and in The Inventory, in Answer to a Man- 
date by the Surveyor of Taxes, we read of the four 
plough-horses that Burns himself owned, as 
well as of a fifth draught-animal, a young 
colt: 


If he be spar’d to be a beast, 
He’ll draw me fifteen pund at least. 


So far as wheeled vehicles were concerned, 
there were at Mossgiel 


Three carts, an’ twa are feckly new; 
An auld wheel-barrow—mair for token, 
Ae leg an’ baith the trams are broken. 


[feckly: partly; trams: shafts] 


Fifty years before, carts were little known 
in Ayrshire, and most farm transport was 
done by sledges, or by sacks or wicker “‘creels”’ 
slung on horses’ backs. Burns’s three carts 
were part of the new means of production 
without which marginal farms like Mossgiel 
simply could not pay their way; and his real 
problem, as a farmer, was that he just did not 
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Robert Burns described himself as “‘bred at a plough-tail” ; 
three-quarters of his life was spent in farming. A plough 
and an allegorical Muse, with the name of the wife who bore 
his legitimate children, are the most prominent features of 
the monument at Dumfries where the poet’s remains are buried 


The courtyard of Mount Oliphant farm, two miles south-west 
of Alloway. Robert Burns’s father, a gardener, took this farm 
on a twelve-year lease from his employer, Dr Fergusson, in 
1765. Its seventy stony acres were later described by Robert’s 
younger brother Gilbert as “almost the very poorest soil I 
know of in a state of cultivation”. Despite the hard labour 
of William and his two adolescent sons—combining, as Robert 
afterwards wrote, “the cheerless gloom of the hermit with the 
unceasing moil of a galley-slave’’—they were quite insufficient 
to support a family of father, mother and seven children 
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Mount Oliphant stands on a hill-top with a commanding view 
across the wooded banks of the River Doon to the Firth of 
Clyde fifteen miles away. On the horizon rise the blue hills 
of the Isle of Arran. Though the land is now greatly improved, 
the view can have changed little since Burns’s childhood days. 
On the death of the kindly Dr Fergusson, the perpetual demands 
of a relentless factor who handled the deceased man’s estate 
made existence for the Burns family more depressing than ever 
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In 1777, when Burns was eighteen, the family got free of Mount 
Oliphant and moved to the farm of Lochlte, ten miles to the 
north-east. While the farm was nearly double the size, the 
soil was no better, being sour and swampy, especially round a 
small lochan or lake from which the farm took its name. ( There 
are still rushes at the bottom of the hollow, but modern drainage, 
fertilizers and methods of cultivation have put the land in 
good heart.) William Burns became involved in legal action 
with David McLure, from whom the farm was rented ; the law- 
suit exhausted both his savings and his strength—he was already 
consumptive—and his death in 1784 came just in time to prevent 
his arrest for debt and perhaps even actual imprisonment 


Mossgiel farm, about two miles from Lochlte and a mile from 
Mauchline village, was leased by Robert and Gilbert Burns 
from a Mauchline lawyer who befriended the orphaned family. 
Robert soon began to write furiously and engaged in other 
activities, one of which caused him to ‘attest’, in September 
1785, his marriage to ean Armour, daughter of a master stone- 
mason in Mauchline. In April 1786 the father repudiated 
Robert as a son-in-law ; in Fuly Robert transferred his share in 
Mossgiel to Gilbert; in that month a volume with forty-four 
of his poems was published at Kilmarnock ; in September Jean 
gave birth to twins; in November Robert left for Edinburgh 
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Robert Burns’s first visit to Edinburgh brought him not only 
fame and a modest sum of money, but also the offer of a farm 
on an estate bordering the River Nith near Dumfries which a 
banker and industrialist named Patrick Miller had recently 
bought. Reconciled to the Armours and with his marriage to 
Jean (who had borne him a second set of twins) publicly 
authenticated, Burns took over this farm of Ellisland, built a 
house on it and settled there with her in December 1768. For 
nearly two-and-a-half years he tried to be a farmer, an Excise- 
man ( from September 1789) and a poet at one and the same time. 
The farm proving hardly more profitable than the others, in 


1791 he renounced the lease and moved into Dumfries, where he 
Loose A seu het tees Lea Ce Re CERT eS death in T7060 


have the capital to buy all the things that 

were necessary—lime, good quality seed, and 

a herd of the new Ayrshire cattle. 
Everybody knows 


Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 
Ca’ them where the heather grows, 


but everybody does not have an exact mental 
picture of the scene. “‘Ca’”’ does not mean 
“call” so much as “‘drive”’ (in Scotland, when 
you drive in a nail you “ca’”’ a hammer) ; 
and the ewes are being driven from the fold 
to the hill-pasture. They will be driven back 
again in the evening, at the “bughtin time” 
(folding-time) mentioned in The Lea-Rig. 
This custom probably applied to the native 
breed of sheep; but the new varieties intro- 
duced as part of the “improvements’’ were 
usually kept close to the farmhouse, tethered 
to stakes. 

This was what happened at Lochlie, where 
Burns had a pet ewe, Mailie: 


She was nae get 0’ moorlan tips, 

Wv tauted ket, an’ hairy hips; 

For her forbears were brought in ships, 
Frae ’yont the Tweed... 


[get: issue; tips: tups; tauted ket: matted fleece] 


The contrast could not be more explicitly 
drawn. The sheep of Ca’ the Yowes are ““moor- 
lan”’ sheep—small and wiry and quite unlike 
sur modern breeds. But Mailie belongs to 
one of the better-quality English varieties. 

In The Death and Dying Words of Poor 
Maile, Mailie urges the poet not to treat her 
descendants as pets, but to pasture them out 
on. the hill like the “‘moorlan tips’? themselves 
—a revolutionary step in the early 1780s: 


Tell him, if e’er again he keep 

As muckle gear as buy a sheep— 

O, bid him never tie them mair, 

Wi? wicked strings 0’ hemp or hair! 
But ca’ them out to park or hill, 

An’ let them wander at their will: 

So may his flock increase, an’ grow 
To scores 0’ lambs, an’ packs 0’ woo’! 


[muckle gear: much money] 


Burns’s most considerable tribute to the old 
igricultural system is The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night. Here he idealizes a doomed class in 
he person of its typical representative, “‘the 
oriest-like Father’. The Cotter does not own 
lis tiny patch of land, but renders various 
ervices, or even pays rent for it. In one 
ense his outlook is like that of an owner, for 
intil the local “‘laird’? becomes smitten with 
he urge to improve his land, the Cotter will 
snjoy considerable security of tenure. 
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His children have to work for the neigh- 
bouring farmers as labourers or domestic ser- 
vants, and he must almost certainly hire him- 
self out for wages at certain seasons of the 
year. He owns one cow, and probably the 
spades, mattocks and hoes mentioned in the 
second stanza; and if the “‘cruel coulter’”’ of 
social change, so aptly symbolized by the 
ploughshare breaking up the mouse’s nest in 
To a Mouse, were ever to pass through his 
‘cell’, he too would be left without house or 
“hald” (secure tenure)—that is, he would 
either have to beg, or become a landless 
labourer. 

In Burns’s day the cotters had not com- 
pletely disappeared from Ayrshire, though 
their economic position was changing. The 
distinction between cotfolk and farmers is 
carefully drawn in both The Holy Fair and 
The Twa Dogs. In the former poem, the 
farmers are termed “‘gash”’ (self-complacent). 
They ride to the fair on horseback and can 
afford special riding-habits, while ‘‘their”’ 
cotters have to go on foot. Burns’s use of the 
pronoun “their” implies that the economic 
bond is between cotter and farmer (the latter 
was always a tenant), not between cotter and 
landlord. 

In the second poem, when the landlord’s 
dog says he doesn’t understand how cotters 
manage to keep themselves from starving, the 
poor man’s dog replies by detailing some of a 
cotter’s typical activities—ditch-digging, 
making stone fences, and quarrying; and he 
specifically says that cotters have nothing but 
the labour of their hands with which to sup- 
port their wives and families. As portrayed 
in The Twa Dogs, the cotters have almost sunk 
to the level of a rural proletariat. One of the 
greatest calamities that can befall them is 
“want o’ masters”, i.e. unemployment—the 
working-class predicament par excellence. 

How different is all this from Burns’s own 
position at Mossgiel, as described in The 
Inventory! As one of the rising class of tenant- 
farmers employing the new farming methods, 
he was himself an employer of labour: 


For men, I’ve three mischievous boys, 
Run-deils for fechtin an’ for noise: 

A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t’other, 
Wee Davoc hauds the nowte in fother. 
I rule them, as I ought, discreetly, 
Ar aften labour them completely .. . 


[run-deils: stark-devils; hauds the nowte in fother: 
keeps the cattle in fodder] 


Although, as we have seen, the plough-team 
was composed of horses, its driver was still 
called a “gaudsman’’—a linguistic survival 
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from the days of ox-ploughing, when his 
duties included a frequent use of the goad. 

For all his labour-force of three, Burns did 
not occupy one of the new stone farmhouses. 
At Mossgiel he lived in an “‘auld clay biggin” 
(building), with an “ingle” which smoked 
so badly that it made everyone cough; and, 
as we learn from the opening stanzas of The 
Vision, the “restless rattons’’ (rats) squeaked 
and scampered continually among the rafters. 

In many poems Burns attacked the land- 
lords for their inhuman pride and greed. But 
the position of the landed proprietors in late 
18th-century Scotland was itself a confusing 
and contradictory one. The gentry who were 
compelled by economic difficulties to rack- 
rent their tenants and expose them to the 
brutal insults of stewards and factors (as 
described in The Twa Dogs) were often the 
same men who in other branches of life were 
among the leaders of national revival. 

And so in The Vision Burns praises the 
typical figures of Scotland’s resurgence—the 
soldier, the liberal politician advocating par- 
liamentary reform, the poet and the philoso- 
pher. Those who “‘meliorate the plain/With 
tillage skill’ are also praised; and they 
include landlords as well as tenants—indeed, 
the landlords were the real driving force of 
agrarian reform. 

In a number of poems Burns expresses the 
spirit of sober calculation which had to re- 
place the old cooperative values of the ‘‘ferm- 
toun” if “‘tillage-skill’’ was to be of any avail: 


I hae a penny to spend, 
There—thanks to naebody; 
I hae naething to lend, 
I'll borrow frae naebody. 
(I hae a wife o my ain) 


Conceal yoursel as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection: 
But keek thro’ ev’ry other man 
Wi sharpen’d, sly inspection. 
(Epistle to a Young Friend) 


To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That’s justify’d by honor... 
(Ibid.) 


But in other poems (the ones most highly 
regarded today, like the Epistle to James Smith 
or The Jolly Beggars) Burns gives vent to an 
entirely opposite viewpoint. There he praises 
natural spontaneity and the warm generous 
life of the instincts, and damns all selfish 
money-grubbing and calculating prudence. 
And in other poems still, he concentrates on 
the human cost of agricultural progress. 
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In the Epistle to Davie (January 1785) he 
dwells on the possibility of his becoming z 
beggar in old age, and decides—like many 0: 
the class of agricultural labourers into whick 
his own family were always afraid of falling— 
that the prospect is less fearsome wher 
treated philosophically: 


Nae mair then, we’ll care then, 
Nae farther can we fa’. 


And in Man was made to Mourn Burns suc 
ceeds in universalizing the sufferings of th 
transition period. The poem originated ir 
his concern with the plight of the agricultura 
labourers and the cotters; it arose, as th 
poet’s brother tells us, from the thought tha 
there is ‘‘no more mortifying picture of humar 
nature than a man seeking work”’. 

From the spectacle of 


. .. yonder poor, o’erlabour’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil... 


Burns passes on to the ‘‘crowds in ev’ry land’ 
who learn the eternal lesson ‘‘that Man wa 
made to mourn’. And he ends with a stanz: 
of profound and dismal pity which expresse 
the poor man’s wish for death as an end to al 
his miseries. 

In this poem we come face to face witl 
some of the real facts about Ayrshire’s (and 
of course, Britain’s) “Iron Age’. There wa 
almost a famine in Ayrshire during 1782 an 
1783 (the period of William Burns’s near 
bankruptcy). Looking back from the vantage 
point of forty years later, Sir John Sinclai 
described conditions during those years a 
follows : 


This calamity... occasioned, insome districts, 
great decrease of population; in other (sic) 
diminution of births in the succeeding year. | 
increased the numbers of the poor; impaired th 
constitution of multitudes in the lower order 
and entailed on them consumption and othe 
fatal disorders. Even where no remarkab! 
sickness followed, the hardships and difficulti 
to which the people were reduced by such 
calamity, made them neglect those rural amus: 
ments in which they formerly delighted, and 1 
contract a dull and melancholy look, whic 
continued for several years after. 


When it finally triumphed, the New Farn 
ing made the return of such troubles ur 
likely; but at the time they seemed like 
visitation from heaven. Whatever it may ow 
to literary borrowings, Man was made 
Mourn is above all else a sensitive response t 
the horrors of those years. 
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mong many articles by Mr Usborne which we have published, those on Canada have dealt with the 
stern Provinces. Last year he visited Canada’s Far West—the Province of British Columbia— 
1 our behalf to report on the background of a subject which has made much news and will make more : 
e Peace River power development project, in which British capital holds a considerable stake 


So you’re going over the wall,” said my 
Vinnipeg friend when he heard I was leaving 
xr Vancouver. “Don’t get claustrophobia, 
ill you. It’s a hell of a big wall and lots of 
10se chaps in B.C. behave as if it’s we, not 
1ey, who are shut out.” 

At Calgary, Alberta, the end of the 
rairies, from which the Rockies are visible on 
clear day, a middle-aged man of unusual 
ze and weight fitted himself into the seat 
ext to mine on the Trans-Canada Airlines 
lane, which left at 2.30. There was none of 
1e prairie twang about his accent. It was 
»ft—what I would call Pacific Coast English. 
Vhile I gasped at the beauty of the Rockies 
elow, he stared dreamily and then said: 
My wife will be surprised. I told her when I 
ft this morning I’d be home for dinner. 
ut I got the meeting over quickly and 
aught an earlier plane. Now I'll be home 
x tea.” And I, having been with average 
‘anadians for the past month, was far less 
npressed by the man’s mobility than by his 
bservance of the tea-time ritual. After a 
1onth in southern Ontario and Manitoba, 
ne needs mountains; and much as one may 
arm to cismontane Canadians and their 
ays, I at any rate glow at the prospect of a 
‘anadian Province where they play cricket, 
bserve tea-time, grow good roses and have 
season called Spring. 

In Calgary, which I left on August 25, it 
as go° in the shade. “It'll be roughly like 
iis in Vancouver,” they told me, “‘but you’ll 
et the sea-breeze.”” There had been almost 
0 rain in the Lower Mainland of British 
olumbia for three months. There had been 
ver 3000 forest fires, about a dozen of which 
saw still burning as we flew over. But about 
ver the Columbia River we could see huge 
louds coming up from the south-west. It 
as cool and overcast as I walked up Howe 
treet that evening, and when I passed a 
illey & Skinner and a Swears & Wells, I 
It very much at home. Suddenly I saw a 


notice in the window of a restaurant which 
advertised SMORGASBORD DEVON 
STYLE and decided I must take the next 
fourteen days exactly as they came, assuming 
nothing, being surprised at nothing. 

It was impossible. The next evening two 
John Usbornes, fifth cousins, one from the 
outer suburls of London, the other from the 
outer suburbs of Vancouver, neither of whom 
had heard of the other till that afternoon, 
walked out of the Terminal City Club. The 
Canadian literally danced for joy because it 
was raining—he has a business connected 
with lumbering and the drought had been 
crippling—and this Englishman swore loudly 
because his editor had asked him to take 
colour-photographs while in British Columbia. 

I had spent all that day near Pitt Meadows, 
twenty-five miles east of central Vancouver, 
looking at 2000 acres of rich farm-land 
utterly unaffected by the drought which had 
parched the rest of the country. ““That field 
there’, my kindly host said, ‘‘has just had its 
third cut of hay.” And later: “That farmer, 
Peter Hamming, has ninety acres and forty 
Holstein cows. This month his milk cheque 
came to $1500. Three years ago all this land 
was under the lake and Peter Hamming, for 
one, had no land and no money.”’ 1958— 
2000 acres. 1965—8000 and Vancouver’s 
hungry mouths moving nearer and nearer 
because the city just can’t move in any other 
direction. What was all this? It was a Dutch 
‘polder’, financed by Dutchmen, managed by 
a Dutchman, engineered by Dutchmen and 
finally farmed by Dutchmen. 

The following day, very English, with its 
‘showers and bright periods’, I visited an 
island of 1200 acres in the Fraser River near 
New Westminster, called Annacis. In 1953 
it consisted of poor scrub and one or two poor 
farms. But the Duke of Westminster had had 
his eye on it because, like Pitt Meadows, it 
lay in the path of expanding Vancouver and 
it was doing nothing. Now it is a third of the 
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All three photographs Tes of John Laing & Son Ltd 
The head office in Vancouver of the British Columbia Electric Company which, by participation in 
developing the vast power of the Peace River, will contribute decisively both to the expansion of 
Vancouver’s industry and to the opening up of the remote area from which power will be transmitted 
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(Above) The city of Vancouver 1s hemmed in by mountains to the north: so it spreads south towards 
the Fraser River, here seen enclosing part of Annacis Island near New Westminster, now almost 


contiguous to Vancouver. (Below) Factories for light industry on the Annacis Industrial Estate 
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Department of Lands & Forests, British Columbia 


At several points on the Fraser River there are dam-sites eminently suitable for developing hydro- 


electric power. 


Moran Canyon, about twenty miles north of Lillooet, has the largest estimated 


power potential of any of these: 1,636,000 h.p. The dam would create a lake some 130 miles long 


way through becoming a beautifully designed, 
tastefully integrated, refreshingly colourful 
industrial estate; thirty-two firms have rented 
factories and warehouses and the whole 
thing’s going to cost Grosvenor-Laing (B.C.) 
Holding Co. about $80,000,000 by 1980. 
“You can be sure’’, said a London stock- 
broker friend, “that if Laing’s and the 
Grosvenor Estate go into partnership that 
$80,000,000 will not be in the red by 1980.” 
He must be right because I hear they have 
bought 3000 acres ten miles farther east and 
propose to invest $400,000,000 in converting 
that along fairly similar lines. And all 
British money. 

Dutch capital, British capital, cashing in 
on and thus stimulating Vancouver’s expan- 
sion. Pondering over this in the Georgia 
Hotel I stare out across Georgia Street from 
my fourth-floor window and consider another 
landmark of British enterprise, the twenty- 
one-storey head office of B.C. Electric Co., 
built in record time by John Laing’s in 1956. 
Standing in splendid isolation like a giant 
redwood in a forest of scrub-oak and birch, as 
beautiful as any New York skyscraper, it 
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symbolizes all too aptly the destiny of the 
Province which it dominates. And I con- 
sider what a Vancouver journalist described 
to me as “‘the first chapter of our latest epic”’; 
an epic, a small part of which I would soon 
see for myself. 

But the story begins with that skyscraper 
and the man who has presided over what it 
stands for since 1946, Mr Dal Grauer, son of a 
German immigrant, Oxford Rhodes Scholar 
and now one of the five most influential 
figures in British Columbia; some think the 
biggest of them all. Experts generally agree 
that by 2059 Vancouver’s population will 
have grown from its present 650,0o00o—more 
than a third of the Province’s total—to about 
6,000,000. The pivot of American prosperity 
is moving up to the Pacific North-West; exist- 
ing barriers to trade with the Orient must 
soon be removed; Vancouver’s port, with 
ninety miles of good water-front, is most con- 
venient to it; while ever since the Panama 
Canal was opened trade with Europe has 
grown and will continue to grow. The climate 
is excellent for hard work and good health. 
“30 to 40 per cent more dollars”, Grauer said 
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But dams in the Fraser River would affect a vital industry by preventing the salmon from reaching their 
Spawning-grounds in its headwaters. So important 1s this seasonal movement that special ‘“fishways’ 
(above) are built to help them. (Below) The salmon-fishing fleet feeds twenty West Coast canneries 
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recently, “are being spent per person on new 
buildings, new machinery and equipment in 
British Columbia than is the case generally 
across the nation; and this differential is grow- 
ing all the time.”” Grauer estimates that by 
1980 the demand in his own territory, the 
Lower Mainland and Vancouver Island 
South, for power will be 9,380,000 h.p. as 
compared with today’s 2,500,000 for the whole 
Province. 

But it is in the fact that he estimates a figure 
of about 18,500,000 h.p. by 1980 for the whole 
Province that the real drama of the story 
begins to emerge. For today the Vancouver 
metropolitan area consumes more than three- 
quarters of the Province’s installed capacity; 
the hinterland, except for Kitimat, is un- 
developed. Grauer’s estimate, then, means 
that British Columbians are on the point of 
making history by moving away from their 
old settlements and heading north-east. And 
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Grauer’s concern is to fix securely the linch- 
pin of this accelerating economy, electrical 
energy. Today the whole of Canada con- 
sumes about what British Columbia must 
consume in 1980, and, though hydro- 
electric and other fuel resources are known to 
be more abundant there than in almost any 
country, it has so far not been easy to dis- 
tribute enough. 

The total hydro-potential of British Colum- 
bia’s rivers is about 25,000,000 h.p., second 
only to that of Quebec’s rivers. Why, then, 
was Grauer obliged to bring natural gas into 
the Lower Mainland from the Peace River 
block over 600 miles away at vast expense in 
1956 and begin construction of a steam 
generator to convert much of it into electri- 
city? For hydro-electric power, in the next 
thirty years while nuclear power is having 
teething troubles, is far the cheapest and 
easiest to maintain. 

The answer is threefold: the 
Fraser River, which runs close 
to Vancouver and has a poten- 
tial of 10,750,000 h.p., is most 
unlikely to produce more than 
1,330,000 in the next ten years; 
the Columbia, the next nearest 
to Vancouver, which, in its 
course through Canada, has a 
potential of 3,700,000 h.p., is 
as little likely to produce much 
power in that time; the power 
of the distant Peace River, now 
known to be up to 5,000,000, 
was in 1956 considered, if con- 
sidered at all, to be hopelessly 
out of reach. 

On October 9, 1957, the 
Premier of British Columbia, 
the Hon. W. A. C. Bennett, 
speaking to the press in Van- 
couver, said? “*his is mathe 
most momentous announce- 
ment I have ever made as 
leader of the Government of 
British Columbia. The 
Government has entered into 
an agreement with the Wenner- 
Gren interests which will ulti- 
mately result in a project that 
is going to change the map of* 
British Columbia, solve some 
of our most acute develop- 
ment problems and have a 
lasting and beneficial effect on 
the economy of Canada. Pre- 
liminary surveys now com- 
pleted indicate the feasibility of 
establishing in the Rocky 
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Both photogra sb; j 
Nearly two-thirds of the Columbia River's course lies in the United States, where it supplies several 
large cities such as (above) Seattle with light and power. Dams generating this include Grand Coulee 
(below) which would benefit greatly from reservoirs for storing more water in the Canadian section 
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The Columbia River rises amid tce- 
filled valleys and high snow-fields 
(above) in the Rocky Mountains west 
of Calgary and after flowing north- 
west for about 170 miles it makes a 
sharp bend to the south. In the next 
section several sites for power dams 
present themselves; among them is 
(left) that at Downie Creek. No 
single one of these, however, is of 
outstanding capacity ; while the trans- 
mission circuits into which power 
from them would have to be directed 
are already loaded from dams at lower 
points on the Columbia system, as 
at (opposite) Brilliant Dam near 
Nelson. Their most useful functions 
in fact, might be to store water, so 
that in the seasons when melting ice 
and snow no longer feed the river it 
might be released to serve existing 
power dams. But of these the great 
majority are in the United States 
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| Mountain Trench” (out of which the Peace 
_ River runs due east) “the greatest hydro- 
electric power project in the world. Our 
agreement with the Wenner-Gren Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd paves the way for a start on 
_ this project in the very near future.” 

The cat, now that Grauer’s problem had 
been lifted into the realm of party politics, 
was well among the pigeons. The Social 
| Credit Party was now officially backing a 
Swedish multi-millionaire whose record in 
World War II had been under suspicion: 
“handing a large slice of our province to 
| foreign adventurers,” was the way one paper 
| put it. “The idea’s crazy,” said engineers, 
especially those politically opposed to the 
| Social Credit Party. “‘Whoever heard of 
transmitting hydro-power 600 miles?”’ ‘““Why 
not the Fraser?’ said many who had never 
before questioned the repeated statement 
that the interests of the salmon-fisheries were 
paramount and that, as a special committee 
only recently confirmed, “we are still a long 
way from solving the fish-power problem on 
the Lower Fraser River . . . power sites will 


not be developed for ten to fifteen years.” 
“Why not the Columbia?” they asked again. 
“It’s nearer and therefore cheaper.” 

Before we take up the story of the Peace 
this question must be answered. The first 
465 miles of the Columbia’s course are in 
British Columbia. From the remaining 745 
miles the Americans at maximum capacity, 
from several dams including Grand Coulee, 
can generate over 11,000,000 h.p. Nor is 
this ‘installed capacity’, vast as it is, one 
horsepower too much. But being an ‘ice- 
melt’ river, the Columbia shrinks in the 
autumn and winter when demand is highest 
from a spate of enormous volume to a 
trickle, so that many towns and cities in 
Washington and Oregon suffer a ‘brown-out’, 
and industrial expansion is seriously threat- 
ened. ‘They thus look covetously north of the 
border, where the river’s power potential 
is largely undeveloped. From four sites, 
experts say, 3,700,000 h.p. could be gener- 
ated. At Mica Creek, where the river makes a 
horseshoe bend at its most northerly point, 
vast amounts of water could be stored in a 
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A. F. Thornton 
reservoir which could be tapped for American 
use, so that installed capacity at Grand 
Coulee and most of the other power dams on 
the American section of the river could be 
doubled at the time when normally the river 
is at its lowest. Thus negotiations have long 
been proceeding between the United States 
and Canadian Governments, the latter repre- 
sented by General McNaughton, about the 
extent of an American contribution to power 
development on the Upper Columbia in 
exchange for ‘downstream benefits’. It is 
reliably reported that since 1957, when the 
Premier of British Columbia made his 
Wenner-Gren announcement, American 
offers for these ‘benefits’ have risen in value 
well over 50 per cent. 

But the fact that General McNaughton 
has shown little sign of accepting American 
terms and thus expediting development of 
the Upper Columbia is not due only to his 
expecting even better terms. Mr W. C. 
Mainwaring, retired President of Western 
Development and Power Co. and one of the 
most respected experts on hydro-engineering 
in the world, explains it this way: ‘“The four 
power sites on the Columbia are located 
widely apart and, after dams and power- 
houses are built, the power would all have to 
be directed into a main transmission system. 
It is not going to be cheap power.” And he 
adds that all the transmission circuits on the 
United States side of the border that could be 
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used or tied into the Upper Columbia 
development are loaded to capacity. 

Dr Axel Wenner-Gren’s chief adviser, Mr 
Bernard Gore, a dynamic economist who 
works from London, put him onto a good 
thing when he advised him in 1956 to invest 
$5,000,000 in preliminary surveys of the 
Rocky Mountain Trench and the Peace 
River up to the Alberta border. But the best 
stroke of all was one which set many anxious 
Canadian hearts at rest. In November 1958, 
when the initial survey confirmed all Bernard 
Gore’s early hopes and more, the Wenner- 
Gren B.C. Development Company dis- 
appeared and a new company appeared 
under the title of the Peace River Power 
Development Company with only one Swede 
on the board but seven Britons and _ six 
Canadians. Sir Andrew MacTaggart, Lord 
Tweedsmuir and Lord Alexander of Tunis 
were good names whatever political party 
you belonged to, and it was heartening to 
know that every effort would be made to get 
the necessary capital investment of 
$1,000,000,000 from British sources before 
turning to the Americans. 

The next news-item which impressed 
those still inclined to be sceptical came a day 
after the previous announcement. It was 
that B.C. Electric Co. was participating in 
the Peace River development. ‘‘Construction 
on the Peace’’, Grauer, the President, said, 
‘can be started in time to bring the project 


into service when additional power will be 
needed in British Columbia; and the Peace 
is the only major power river which can be 
counted on and built to completion by that 
time”’ (1965). 

For five days in September of last year I 
toured the region of this development by 
floatplane, helicopter, canoe and Land-Rover. 
Its area is almost equal to that of the British 
Isles. Its population is, at most, forty whites 
and 600 Indians. It covers a long stretch of 
the Great Trench—which begins far to the 
south in Montana or, some say, California— 
where the Parsnip and Finlay Rivers run in 
that valley’s straightest course, parallel with 
the Rockies. The nearest town to its south- 
eastern end is Prince George, on the Fraser 
River. At Finlay Forks, the Parsnip and the 


Finlay meet to become the Peace, which 
makes an eastern exit from British Columbia 
through the Rockies into Alberta. At a point 
a few miles west of Hudson Hope in the Peace 
Canyon work will begin early in 1960 on a 
dam which will eventually cause the flooding 
of the Trench for 265 miles, the most norther- 
ly point being where the Finlay rises and the 
most southerly where the Crooked River (a 
tributary of the Parsnip) rises, about forty 
miles from Prince George. By 1965 power 
will begin to be transmitted, by new-type 
high-voltage lines, to Vancouver. By 1975, 
from one dam alone, 3,000,000 h.p. will be 
available. There are several other dam-sites 
suitable for raising the total to 5,000,000 h.p. 
(It would take ten dams on the Columbia, I 
learned, to retain the same head of water as 


One of the four or five proposed sites for power dams on the Peace River. It is some miles west 
of Hudson Hope and cannot yet be reached safely except by helicopter. Behind the 600-foot-high 
dam would be a lake about 260 miles long. The exposed rock here is rich in excellent anthracite 
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that first dam on the Peace and so provide an 
equal amount of power. This explains why 
Peace River power can be brought to the 
Vancouver area more cheaply than Columbia 
power.) 

Many parts of the region are said to be un- 
explored; and as I flew over it I did not find 
this hard to believe. It is a country of dense, 
if not high-grade, mainly coniferous forest, of 
barrens, of muskeg and lakes, of mountains 
which remind one of Derbyshire. It crawls 
with wild life. The rocks are now known to 
be rich in valuable minerals. Near Hudson 
Hope I stumbled over chunks of anthracite 
better in quality than can be found in South 
Wales. I was told that reserves of such coal 
in this area alone were computed to exceed 
1,000,000,000 short tons. Bruce Woods- 
worth, a geologist I met in Hudson Hope, 
told me the Upper Peace River probably has 
oil and gas reserves greater than any other 
field in North America, a supply only just 
skimmed by the new pipeline from Fort St 
John. All this the Company are bound by the 
terms of the original agreement with the Pro- 
vincial Government to develop. And more. 

It is significant that one of the directors, a 
man interested in the project from the start, is 
Mr Einar Gundersen, once financial adviser 
to the Government, now President of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway which has 
until recently been running at a loss between 
Vancouver, Prince George and Dawson 
Creek. Development of the Peace River and 
the Trench would enhance the value of his 
railway. In a speech recently to the Pacific 
Northwest Trade Association and Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce (at Spokane, 
Washington), he said: “Immediately con- 
tiguous to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
and its extension, it’s estimated there are 
14,000,000 acres of land with 31,000,000,000 
cubic feet of mature timber. It has also been 
estimated there is enough timber on a sus- 
tained yield basis in the central and northern 
area to support sixteen pulp-mills.”” Gunder- 
sen’s appointment is relevant to Dr Wenner- 
Gren’s passion for monorails and his expressed 
intention of extending the P.G.E. con- 
nection with Vancouver and the East by 
monorail to the Yukon border, this also 
bearing on the Company’s ambition, if and 
when the Peace project is finished, of develop- 
ing up to 4,000,000 h.p. from the Liard River. 

The ramifications of the project are im- 
mense and the prospects—on paper—breath- 
taking. The Premier of British Columbia 
described the operation as “rolling the 
frontier back 500 miles to the north.” But 
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what of the human factor? Many who are 
convinced it is all technologically sound, are 
not so sure that British Columbians would fit 
as neatly into the new, wild surroundings as 
their earth-movers, drills and concrete. 
““Vancouver and Victoria’’, a Provincial civil — 
servant said to me, “have spoiled people for 
settling the north. It might be O.K. for — 
bachelors or estranged husbands, but you — 
won’t get the woman enduring the rough life 
of a frontier up there.” 

Worried by this problem after I had return- 
ed to England I decided to consult two 
people well qualified to know, from their own 
and many other personal opinions. On my 
flight back to Vancouver from Watson’s — 
Lake on the Liard River in Yukon Territory ~ 
I called in at Kitimat, the now world-famous 
town 400 sea- and 1000 road-miles north- — 
west of Vancouver up-coast, the town hewn 
out of wild forests by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada to house families of employees, 
which between 1953 and 1958 grew to 
14,000 inhabitants and confidently expects to 
reach 50,000 before 1965. Alcan were 
careful to design and build a model town in 
which no North American wife would be- 
ashamed to settle, whatever the climate 
might offer. I recently wrote to Mr Hand- 
ford, personal assistant to the Managing — 
Director, who has watched Kitimat, now no 
longer company-owned, from its birth. ‘TI 
don’t believe’, he answered, ‘“‘that it would 
have been a complete success (which it is) 
without this emphasis . . . We like to think we 
are making better aluminum at less cost 
because of a happy, contented work-force.” 

The Peace River Power Co. have revealed 
no plans for developing Prince George, a 
town which must inevitably assume great 
importance when cheap Peace River power is 
available, or ‘indulging in Kitimation’ else- 
where. Careful enquiries through a friend in 
Prince George showed no housewife who did 
not on the whole enjoy the hot, dry summers 
and cold, crisp, dry winters. Schools are 
good. Housing is reasonably priced and as 
good as it is in the Vancouver suburbs. 
“Never a dull moment,” said a delighted 
housewife who had recently come out from 
Oxford. ‘“‘We both lead a full and active 
life’’, said her husband, manager of the Bank 
of Montreal, “‘and prefer here to Vancouver.”’ 
; : . 
The wife, aged thirty-six, of a sales repre- 
sentative in the northern territory said: ““We 
do far more and have a lot more fun than we 
did in the big city (Vancouver). I think it’s 
because you have to make your own fun and 
don’t have to drive for miles for your enter- 
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‘The town of Prince George, at the junction of the Pacific Great Eastern and Canadian National 
‘Railways, has at present only some 13,500 inhabitants. But when cheap power is available from 
the Peace River, as will soon be the case, it 1s bound to become the centre of rapid settlement 


‘tainment. I can truthfully say I enjoyed the 
‘winter months—never having experienced 
xtreme conditions before.” “‘Prince George’, 
said another Englishwoman now living there 
permanently, “has its movies, its shops and a 
wealth of happy, interesting ‘people, so very 
friendly that it doesn’t take long to gather 
around you a crowd of friends. I personally 
een that things are quite good enough to 
hold people who are reliable and firmly intent 
on improving themselves. It must be a good 
feeling to grow and prosper at the same time 

as the city itself.” 

__ Near the end of May of this year Bernard 
Gore, who, with his brilliant engineering 
‘colleague, Ralph Chantrill, is generally 
regarded as the brains behind the Peace 
River project, handed me a cutting from a 
‘Vancouver newspaper which he had just 
received in London. It was a report of a poll 
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conducted by Western Surveys Research Ltd 
throughout British Columbia. To the question: 
“In general, do you approve or disapprove 
of the Wenner-Gren development of the 
Rocky Mountain Trench?” the answers were 
as follows: 


MEN WOMEN TOTAL 
Approve 54% 46% 50% 
Disapprove 33 24 29 
Not sure 13 30 21 


“Can you name anything 
33 per cent said 


To the question: 
of which you disapprove?” 
“Yes” and 67 said “‘No”’. 

“T think’, said Gore, “‘it’s the best news 
I’ve had out of British Columbia for months. 
Now we really can get a move on. If you feel 
you've got the people on your side ...” 
And he paused and added quickly: ‘‘Now the 
main thing is not to let them down.”’ 
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A Pioneer in the Himalayas: 
William Moorcroft 


by FRANCIS: WATSON ORB sr. 


Readers of Mr Watson’s articles in our July and August 1957 numbers will have appreciated the 
depth of his understanding of Indian motives and the breadth of his knowledge of Indian history. 
Both are again evident in the following story of an English explorer whose reputation, high among 
experts in the annals of Central Asian travel, has been little disclosed to the general public 


In roughly the south-western corner of Tibet, 
far indeed from Lhasa and the main field of 
recent events, lies at nearly 15,000 feet above 
sea-level the lake which Indians call Man- 
sarowar (or Mansarovara), and ‘Tibetans 
Tso Mapham. Adjacent to it, and connected 
by a channel which has caused no end of 
confusion among early accounts by being 
sometimes dry, is another lake called Rakas 
Tal. Some twenty miles due north of the 
lakes, rising in the wonderfully clear air to 
22,000 feet, is the snowy pyramid of Mount 
Kailas, the throne of Shiva, or in Tibetan 
lore the centre of the universe. 

Kailas has sometimes been called an Asian 
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Olympus, but its sanctity is more widespread, 
more ancient—and more modern also. 
Mansarowar has been regarded in Vedic 
traditions as the birthplace of the life-giving 
rivers which take such different courses to the 
Indian Ocean—the Indus, the Brahmaputra 
(Tsangpo), the Ganges and the Sutlej. In 


fact only the last-named stream issues from ~ 


the lakes, a piece of geographical knowledge 
of which the almost forgotten William Moor- 
croft laid the first firm foundation in 1812. 
But it is too much to say that he thereby 
shattered the legend of Mansarowar. The 
tradition was over-simplified. But the water- 
shed, though shown to be more extensive, 
still has the power of wonder 
about it, nor has Kailas been 
climbed (Colonel R. C. Wilson 
went up to 20,000 feet in 1926 
while his companions, Mr and 
Mrs Hugh Ruttledge, accom- 
plished the meritorious circum- 
ambulation). Mystery, remote- 
ness and inaccessibility remain— 
for how much longer, who dare 
say? There are reputed to be 
valuable minerals in the area. 

In the Moorcroft and Hearsey 


was his companion and carried 
the compass), published with the 
account of their remarkable jour- 
ney in Asiatic Researches, it is 
indicated that at least a part of 


layan barrier were “formerly 
governed” by a Hindu Raja. But 
what Mr Nehru called the “in- 
stinctive” reaction in India to the 
crisis in Tibet was at no point 
concerned with any territorial 
claim—as far as maps go, it is the 
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apparent Chinese claimson Indian 
areas that have caused mis- 


A. JF. Thornton 


giving. Nor is there any question 


map (Captain Haider Hearsey ~ 


these uplands beyond the Hima- — 
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| (Above) Nitz, drawn on Moorcroft’s expedition of 1812, 1s some fifteen miles from the summit 
of the pass from India into Tibet, but already the travellers experienced the effects of height. 
(Below) Hillmen of the type met on the ascent, illustrated by F. B. Fraser in his travels of 1820 
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arising out of the control of head-waters. 
It is not even a matter of access, to which 
Nature has offered the pilgrim more for- 
midable obstacles than man. It is simply 
that Kailas and Mansarowar are powerful 
symbols of the special nature of Tibet. 
Agnostic though he may be, the Indian Prime 
Minister mentioned them in Parliament in 
speaking of “certain intimate emotional and 
other bonds”. And any traveller in the 
Central Himalayan region, in the wedge of 
magnificent country between Nepal and 
Kashmir, comes to understand something of 
what he meant. Older than the Lamaistic 
traditions of Tibet, older than Buddhism 
itself, is the magnetic influence which draws 
the Indian, on foot or in thought, towards the 
Himalayan apex of his culture. One does not 
have to be a Hindu to be aware of it, nor 
does a Hindu have to be inveterately orthodox 
to respond to it. Above the scorching plains 
as the road ascends, above the deodars and 
the rhododendrons of Kumaon and Garhwal, 
half-way up the sky, the incredible snow- 
peaks gleam from sixty miles away at the first 
point of vantage. There are no other moun- 
tains quite like them, no other frontiers so 
charged with non-political ideas. 

When Moorcroft made his pioneering 
journey in 1812, shortly before the Gurkha 
wars, Kumaon and Garhwal were under 
Gurkha rule. But the “frontier of Hin- 
dustan”’ was understood by him to lie where 
it lies now, at the high passes on their 
northern limits. Beyond, and covering Undes 
of the sacred places, was the general region of 
“Chinese Tartary” (Moorcroft sometimes 
gives the name of ‘“‘Independent Tartary”’ to 
Buddhist Ladakh, now on the Indian side of 
the cease-fire line in Kashmir). ‘Twenty 
years earlier the Imperial Manchu forces and 
Tibetan troops had combined to repulse a 
Gurkha invasion of Tibet, but a traveller here 
or elsewhere along the immense mountain- 
chain could scarcely know in advance which 
authorities he would have to placate, and 
where. Moorcroft and Hearsey disguised 
themselves, without conspicuous success, as 
Hindu pilgrims, and took with them two 
Hindu pandits as guides. Of these one was 
directed to take paces of four feet which 
could be counted as a measure of the distance. 
(Moorcroft’s editor later observed—very 
reasonably—that it might have been better 
first to measure his natural pace and so pro- 
ceed to calculations.) 

Moorcroft’s relations with his East India 
Company employers are intriguing, and there 
may be secrets which the mass of his still un- 


published papers in the India Office Library 
have not yet revealed. He left on this 
hazardous expedition without the direct 
approval of the Governor-General and 
Council, which it seems would have been 
withheld had it been sought. And of his sub- 
sequent great venture that ended in a lonely 
death beyond the Hindu Kush, Horace Hay- 
man Wilson wrote in 1841: “A cold per- 
mission was Mr Moorcroft’s only incitement 
beyond the stimulus of a speculative mind 
and an enterprising disposition.”’ But twenty- 
five years after his death Herbert Edwardes 
of the Punjab, hailing him as a pioneer, was 
“glad to be able to contribute the smallest 
white pebble to poor Moorcroft’s cairn”. Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, engineer, archaeo- 
logist and topographer, testified that “no 
more truthful chronicler than Moorcroft 
ever lived’. In the five large volumes of 
Southern Tibet Sven Hedin—not invariably 
just towards his predecessors—gave Moor- 
croft great respect. And Tom Longstaff, who 
knows well what things are done when men 
and mountains meet, adds simply: ““A man 
to class with Doughty.” 

A recent tribute was a small exhibition 
arranged last June by Professor Pugh and 
Mr Barber-Lomax at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. For William Moor- 
croft, it may now be said, was a vet., and a 
very good one. He was indeed the first 
Englishman to qualify in this faculty (in 
France, shortly before England had its Royal 
Veterinary College in 1791). He not only 
advanced the knowledge and standing of the 
science as joint-professor at the new College, 
but built up a very lucrative private practice. 
He is said to have lost heavily on a venture 
in patents for machine-made horse-shoes. In 
1808, at all events, in his early forties, he 
accepted an appointment in the Bengal Army 
as superintendent of the stud at Pusa, near 
Cawnpore. 

This was the year of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone’s political mission to Kabul, in the 
course of which attempts were made to add 
to the scanty knowledge of the mountain- 
ranges and the river-systems north of the 
route from British Indian territory. A revised 
edition of Rennell’s famous map of India had 
been published in 1793; and in the south 
William Lambton (as described by Brigadier 
Heaney in The Geographical Magazine in 
August 1957) was triangulating from Madras. 
But knowledge of the mountain-barriers and 
what lay beyond them was still in large part 
based on Marco Polo, the Jesuit missionaries, 
and conjecture. The “Indian Caucasus” 
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In Tibetan conditions the shawl-wool goat, here depicted by an Indian artist, produces the fine 
pashmina wool which was woven in Kashmir into the shawls first imported and then imitated in 
Europe. Moorcroft brought down fifty goats: only four briefly survived the voyage to England 


(properly the Hindu Kush) and the ‘Snowy 
Range” were vague and almost interchange- 
able terms. The great age of Himalayan and 
Central Asian exploration was only just 
beginning. By the strange workings of 
character and destiny William Moorcroft was 
among those who began it. 

The shape of the Indo-Pakistani peninsula 
is so familiar that it requires an effort to cast 
our minds back 150 years to a time when the 
Governor-General at Fort William (Calcutta) 
could look up the Ganges plain to the captive 
Moghul in Delhi but no further in terms of 
the Company’s writ; and when ambitions to 
extend it were still in political dispute. 
Beyond lay, not nation-states but formidable 
fightin: clans: the Marathas in Central 
India, the Sikh power in the Punjab, north 
and west of the Sikhs the Afghans, and north- 
west again the Uzbeks and other unsubdued 
peoples of Turkestan. On the Company’s 
nearer northern flank were the Gurkhas. 


The curiosity of Warren Hastings had cast 
glances beyond Nepal into Tibet. But his 
first envoy, George Bogle, sent from Bengal 
to Lhasa in 1774, declined a Lama’s offer of 
a Tibetan map and reported: 


I considered the Company could have no 
interest in this country but that of commerce, and 
that to know a number of outlandish names, or to 
correct the geography of Tibet, although amatter 
of great curiosity, and extremely interesting to 
geographers and map-sellers, was of no use to 
my constituents or indeed to mankind in general. 


A few years later, however, the great 
Rennell himself had had no option, in the 
matter of the vital watershed, but to consult 
an earlier survey carried out by the Lamas 
for the Emperor Kang Hi. “TI consider this 
part of the Lamas’ map as a very vague per- 
formance,” he wrote, “but the want of 
better materials obliges me to make use of it.”’ 
The vagueness seems to have been due to the 
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fact that the Tibetan cartographers them- 
selves had not been so far west as the sacred 
lakes; but Rennell (though with some mis- 
giving) “‘continued the course of the Ganges 
to the place where it enters Hindustan’’. The 
probability that it actually rose in Hindustan, 
from melting snows, had indeed been 
accepted when Moorcroft and Hearsey set 
out, and Hearsey himself had contributed to 
the truth, though a glacier-source was not yet 
suspected. But it was the spell of the Ganges 
idea which had confused what evidence 
existed of the sources of the Indus and the 
Sutlej. Of the Indus, the real antithesis of 
the Brahmaputra in its mighty course to an 
opposite sea, Elphinstone wrote in the account 
of his mission to the north-west: ““The source 
of this noble river is not yet exactly ascer- 
tained.”” And this was perhaps an under- 
statement. The identification of five hundred 
miles of the upper Indus through Ladakh 
also awaited Moorcroft. 

But why Moorcroft? Ostensibly because 
he wanted to find better horses as parent- 
stock for the Company’s stud. More gener- 
ally he canvassed ‘“‘the possibility of establish- 
ing a commercial intercourse with the Trans- 
Himalayan districts which should be highly 
advantageous to Great Britain’. He wrote 
of himself, with no more than justice, that 
“his obstinacy was almost equal to his 
enthusiasm’’. After some early successes in 
his administration of the Pusa stud he had 
succeeded in persuading the authorities to 
provide a credit for the investigation of the 
horse-breeding areas of Central Asia. What 
he wanted was the bone and muscle of the 
famous Turkoman breed, from what is now 
Soviet Central Asia but was then approached 
with risk and difficulty by the Russians from 
their moving frontier north of the Caspian. 
“His thoughts’, wrote Moorcroft’s editor, 
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“were thenceforward fixed exclusively upon 
the neighbourhood of Balkh and Bokhara.” 

So why Tibet? The question arises at once 
as we look at the map, with its subsequent 
railway and other communications running 
up the settled plains to the Khyber as the 
gateway between the Indian peninsula and 
the Afghan and Turkestani lands. But the 
mental tracks of 1812 were not necessarily the 
same. Moorcroft made a pilot journey which 
so far remains unchronicled. He planned 
various routes, one of which did indeed pass 
through Kabul and was followed on a return 
journey in 1812-13 by his faithful and 
intrepid Persian agent Mir Izzet Ullah. But 
Izzet Ullah’s outward journey from British 
territory had been through Afghan-held 
Kashmir, Leh in Ladakh, and northwards 
over the Karakoram to Yarkand, the 
caravan-junction for Bokhara on the edge of 
the great Takla Makan desert. 

Yarkand, indeed, seems to have been the 
name written on Moorcroft’s heart. It was 
the old routes thither that he enquired about 
when he reached the high plains of Western 
Tibet. And surely those were the horizons 
that had beckoned him—not the reports of 
wild horses in Tibet itself—when his Hindu 
pandit acquaintances first talked about the 
pilgrim-route to Mansarowar? The chief 
item of commercial interest that he sought on 
this journey was the shawl-wool goat, pro- 
ducer of the raw material which Kashmiri 
skill (and the soft water of the Vale) wove into 
the prized article. Mansarowar itself was not 
much more than a pretext for the journey 
and the disguise, but mapped it should be. 

From the picturesque hill-town of Almora, 
which did not see its fortunate British District 
Commissioners until the Gurkhas had been 
fought into friendship, the routes to the sacred 
yoy of the upper Ganges and to the passes 
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(Above) Leh, capital of Ladakh, “‘has from a distance much the appearance of clusters of houses 
of cards.” Moorcroft and Trebeck (who drew Leh for this lithograph) arrived from the Punjab by 
(below) the 16,500-foot Bara Lacha pass. Ladakh’s offer of allegiance to Britain was declined 


beyond them must get round and behind the 
high snows of Nanda Devi and her great 
fortress-group of peaks whose full exploration 
has been so recent: only Trisul, the most 
westerly of the group, is marked on Moor- 
croft’s map of 1812. At Joshimath in Garhwal, 
the meeting-place of two Ganges affuents, 
pilgrims would correctly proceed up the 
main one, the Alaknanda. But this had 
already been mapped; and Moorcroft, with 
whom the phrase “‘a route new to Europeans” 
invariably meant one worth taking, had 
settled on the even more difficult and preci- 
pitous path following the deeply cut bed of 
the Dhaoli. Their porters were sent ahead, 
and for a time Moorcroft with the older 
pandit and Hearsey with the younger one 
were separated. We wonder about those four- 
foot paces as we read of Moorcroft taking off 


his stockings, “‘pressing the spike of my staff 
into little dips in the floor, and catching at 
a friendly tuft of grass”. But the pandits were 
Kumaonis, and equal to anything. Nor could 
any trials of the ascent prevent Moorcroft 
from observing everything—the state of the 
scanty crops on the terraces, the heights at 
which different fruits grew, the birds and 
beasts and insects, even the tadpoles enjoying 
a spring of warm water. As for the people, a 
humane concern for those whom he em- 
ployed or encountered can be detected from 
the start. On many of his travels it was repaid 
in time of need, and so were the novel miracles 
of his medical attentions to the hill-people 
and their animals. One of those who took 
risks to help him when the party was cap- 
tured by the Gurkhas on the return journey 
was the father of a boy whom Moorcroft had 


From the city of Kashmir, now known as Srinagar, Moorcroft sent among other information the first 
detailed account of the shawl-wool and other industries, and proposed the introduction of some 
families of Kashmiri craftsmen to Britain. The wooden, curiously Buddhist-looking mosque seen 
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below in a drawing of about 1840, called the Shah Hamadan, had been rebuilt after a fire in 1731 
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A view of Kabul about 1840. Previously visited by the Elphinstone mission in 1808, the city was 
in “continual bustle and alarm’? when Moorcroft’s caravan reached it in 1823 under the military 
protection of one of the rival factions. He had to disburse money and goods freely, and when he 
pushed on towards Bokhara, which he was the first Englishman to visit, his servants abandoned him 


tapped for dropsy. 

On the upward route the first suspicious 
attitude was encountered at Niti, where the 
inhabitants claimed a Rajput origin and the 
headman had been warned that the “‘pil- 
grims’’, carrying arms and goods and follow- 
ing an unusual path, might be _ hostile 
Gurkhas or Europeans. It took Moorcroft 
three weeks to establish good relations and to 
hire yaks, goats and porters for the long climb 
over the Niti pass, which at over 16,600 feet 
is one of the highest in the Himalaya. 
“Difficulty of breathing and oppression about 
the heart’? were some of the physical symp- 
toms he noted on this crossing, which at last 
brought him into “High Tartary’’ and the 
wide plains of Undes leading eastwards to the 
lakes and the Kailas range. Again there were 
troublesome negotiations, first at Daba with 
the native Buddhist functionary, and there- 
after in the tented settlement of Ghertope 
(Gartok, near the Indus source) with the 
Council of the Chinese Military Governor. 
Immense flocks of sheep, goats and yaks—and 


some horses—were at their summer-grazing 
over the plain; but all that the travellers could 
secure was a limited permission to trade for 
shawl-wool, for which agents from Ladakh 
and Kashmir had the monopoly. Finally, and 
hedged with conditions, sanction was granted 
for the ‘pilgrimage’? to continue to Man- 
sarowar. 

And so in August, though weakened by 
fever, Moorcroft reached the sacred lake, 
above whose clear waters the flying “swans” 
of Hindu mythology proved to be greylag 
geese. With that appropriately mysterious 
periodicity which puzzled geographers for 
long afterwards, the waters were low, and the 
channel to the other lake of Rakas Tal, which 
Moorcroft was too weak to explore, was dry. 
He examined enough of the circumference of 
Mansarowar to conclude that no rivers issued 
from it, though some streams fed into it. 
There was a painful argument with the older 
pandit, yet there were senses in which both 
were right, and both wrong. Moorcroft’s 
observations were the real basis for the 
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eventual establishment of the complicated 
truth of the watershed. But in the immensely 
ancient Hindu beliefs there was a good deal 
more than poetry. 

To save the lives of village chiefs who had 
gone surety for him, Moorcroft had been 
compelled to agree to cross again by the Niti 
pass on his return journey, which he had not 
wanted to do. Snow was already threatening 
to block his route, and he had a flock of 
goats and sheep as well as shawl-wool to take 
back with him. By now it was known for 
hundreds of miles around that the travellers 
were Europeans, though the attempted dis- 
guise was maintained. And on the southern 
side of the snow-range the Gurkhas were 
waiting for him. Time and again he was 
stopped by parties and got himself, his com- 
panions and baggage through by sheer force 
of resolution. But at one point, acting a little 
too impetuously when closely surrounded, 
he was disarmed and captured. There were 
local people ready to help him. Messages 
were passed to British India, and in Novem- 
ber the King of Nepal ordered the release of 
the party and their possessions. 

Tt was not long before Moorcroft was try- 
ing to arrange the more ambitious journey 
that was to take him to Bokhara. At length, 
in 1819, after the Gurkha wars, he got from 
the authorities leave of absence with full 
salary, but nothing more. The credit and 
goods with which he aimed, no less, to open 
up trade between British India and Central 
Asia, were supplied by two Calcutta firms. 
The risk was his own and that of a young 
companion, George Trebeck. The letter to 
the Amir of Bokhara for which he asked the 
Governor-General was not granted. Again 
it was a new route, westwards through 
Garhwal, that he took from Joshimath. ‘To 
ease the passage through Kashmir, now held 
by the Sikhs, he went to Lahore to the court 
of Ranjit Singh himself, admired his horses, 
prescribed for his ailments, and secured a 
safe-conduct. He not only reached Ladakh 
with his considerable baggage, but spent two 
years there which, with his voluminous 
correspondence and journals and those of 
Trebeck, provided an astonishing range of 
new and nearly always accurate information. 

In Calcutta, however, his reports were not 
well received. Exasperation at his delay was 
increased when it was known that he was 
negotiating commercial treaties on his own 
responsibility. His salary was thereupon 
suspended, and the Chinese refusal to allow 
him to go northwards to Yarkand finally 
defeated even his persistence. However, he 
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spent another ten months in Kashmir, safe 
under Sikh patronage, investigating among 
other matters the shawl-wool industry and 


trade. 


He was now travelling at his own expense. 
The road through Yarkand was locked and 
barred, but he was still determined to reach 
Bokhara. In 1823 he and Trebeck, by an 
untried route through the Pir Panjal, came 
down to Peshawar, and thence they journeyed 
to Kabul and crossed the Koh-i-Baba, the 
southern extension of the Hindu Kush. 

They reached Bokhara in 1824, the first 
Englishmen to do so, and were received by 
the Amir, as Hayman Wilson wrote somewhat 
tartly, ““with as much kindness as could be 
expected from a selfish, sensual and narrow- 
minded bigot”. Here Moorcroft got per- 
mission to trade, and stayed five months. 
“Before I leave Turkestan,” he wrote, “I 
mean to penetrate into that tract that con- 
tains perhaps the finest horses in the world, 
but with which all intercourse has been 
suspended during the last five years. The 
expedition is full of hazard, but /e jeu vaut 
bien la chandelle.”’ 

The candle had not long to burn now. 
After crossing the Oxus on the way back with 
the horses he had bought, he made a detour, 
alone except for a few servants, to find others. 
His body was brought back to Balkh, but 
whether he died by disease or by malicious 
poisoning was never finally cleared up. 
Shortly afterwards George Trebeck suc- 
cumbed to a fever at Mazar, and there the 
story ends. 

There are other honourable names in 
Himalayan and Central Asian travel, before 
and after Moorcroft, that I have had to pass 
over. It is the curiously legendary nature 
of his reputation which is fascinating. Long 
after his death the testimonials of friendship 
or faithful service that he had given in remote 
places would turn up, faded but still powerful, 
in the hands of a descencant. Somewhere 
in the mountains ‘‘a house and sheepcote”’ 
that had been Moorcroft’s would be found 
by later travellers to be still kept up, as 
though his return were expected. His trail 
turns up again and again over that wonderful 
stretch of country whose obstacles existed 
only to be surmounted. There were rumours, 
as usual, that he had retired to Lhasa. And 
those who today are still working through 
the unsifted documents of the case are now 
and then heard to wonder, as they come 
upon some fresh evidence of his anticipation 
of the subsequent “Central Asian question”’, 
iust what he was up to. 


